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NATURAL MONUMENTS 
AND THEIR CARE 


Hike phrase * Natural Monuments” is adapted from 


1} unboldt. who in the yeal isitg wrote of vreat trees 


as monuments de la Nature. Now a movement has 
been on foot for some time for the preservation of 
objects which would come under this classification, 
and a book by Mr. Conwentz has been issued from the Cambridge 
University Press giving an account of what has been done 


in Austria, Belgium, the British Empire, Denmark, France, 
Germany and other countries. He deals with natural monu- 


nts under the headings Views, Water, Rocks, Fens, Woods, 
Piants and Animals. lle makes an unnecessary apology tot 
applying such a term to them; but surely they are in a very 


true sense the monuments of what Nature has done in the past. 
For example, ifa huge monolith is left stranded on an otherwise 
fertile field it is as certainly a monument to some great change 
vccomplished by Nature as the statue of Cromwell, for example, is 
to the performance of a living man; and very little argument is 
needed to show that the care which we bestow upon the relics of 


man’s past, the antiquities handed down to us, in the shape 
of jewel, church or implement, is not more worthy of us 
than the custody of those beautiful or interesting | objects 
vhich we owe to Nature. Take the subject of * Views,” 
dealt with by Mr. Conwentz. Ile refers to the proposal 


o construct tunicular railways and lifts to the Hexentanz- 
platz and the Rosstrappe in the Ilartz Mountains, and to the 
fact that the Government refused to entertain such proposal 
hecatse of their wish to preserve these beautiful views in their 
natural state. Attempts of a similar kind are always being 
made im this country. It may be at Richmond Hill, 
at Hindhead, on Snowdon, or on the Malvern Hills. The 
contention 15 that a Government ts as much bound to protect a 
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beautiful view as it is to care for an ancient building. Water 
perhaps, offers the widest target of all for the attacks of 
the modern Philistine. Wherever there is a waterfall that 
attracts thousands by reason of its beauty and picturesque- 
ness, there the vendor of patent medicines would fain put up 
a sign. Or the waterfall is attacked in another manner more 
legitimate, and, we are afraid, more fatal. At a pinch the 
notice-board of the quack can be pulled down, but the storage 
of electricity threatens in some cases absolute ruin. 

This danger was felt so acutely in Sweden that in the 
year 1899 a Waterfall Committee was instituted by Parliament 
for the purpose of registering all the public falls and rapids in 
Sweden. In the Report of this body it was suggested that it 
should not be permitted that all the falls should be used for 
industrial purposes, but that a certain number should be pre- 
served as natural monuments. ‘The disfigurement of rocks is 
also a frequent form of the destruction of natural monuments, 
I:xamples are to be found in the once beautiful Miller’s Dale 
in Derbyshire and the famous Cheddar gorge in Somerset 
\llusion is made to the danger which the Grey Wethers on the 
Marlborough Downs ran in consequence of a change of owner- 
hip. Fortunately, an appeal was made sufficient to ensure the 
preservation of these Sarsen Stones. Nothing is more regrettable 
than the extent to which natural woods have been allowed to 
disappear. They must at one time have existed in every country 
in Europe, but in England there are very few patches of forest 
which consist only of indigenous trees. Thus these monuments toa 
past condition of the island are ailowed to perish. A _ long 
list of plants which are in danger of destruction is given 
by Mr. Conwentz. Some are brought into peril by dealers. 
In a village near the Vistula a man applied for leave of absence 
from school for his eleven children, in order that they might 
ather the lilies of the valley in an adjacent wood. This wild 
lower still exists in considerable quantities in Great Britain, 
but it is impossible to deny that the area in which it 
grows is being annuaily contracted owing to the raids made by 
flower-sellers from town. The ladies’ slipper orchis, on account 
of its beauty, is universally threatened with destruction. It wa 
once plentiful in Castle Eden Dene, and still lingers there ; 
but in all Denmark there is only one habitat. Mr. Conwentz 
says that at Munich in 1g03 he saw on one day seventeen 
varying species of wild mountain plants and bunches of 
irom six to ten of the ladies’ slipper were to be had 
for id. There is one spot in England where the Chedda1 
pink still grows, and it is there gathered by the cottagers 
and exposed for sale. It would be easy to increase the 
list of flowers—those most exquisite of all the monuments which 
Nature has produced-—that now are urgently threatened with 
extirpation. In the world of wild animals, similar changes are 
taking place. Birds are persecuted for the sake of their plumage, 
skins andeggs. Fishes are reduced in numbers by the use of that 
deadly implement, the trawl-net, which sweeps the bottom of the 
sea like an enormous steam-plough. Among larger animals we 
have many examples of creatures whose existence hangs by a 
thread. The beaver at one time existed everywhere in Europe 
except in the extreme north, and, to prove how common it was, 
Mr. Conwentz says that he knows more than 300 localities whose 
names are derived from that of this animal. Recently, how- 
ever, it has become very rare indeed. |The last beaver from the 
Danube was shown in the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, and it 
has now only a few habitats in Europe, such as the Elbe 
districts in Germany, the Rhone district in France, a district 
in the south of Norway and another in Russia. 

Wherever we go the same tale is told. Species of the fauna of 
South Africa, of Australia, of India, of America, are continually 
being threatened with extinction, Many animals are now rare that 
were extremely common within living memory. It may be replied 
that there are already organisations in existence which have fot 
their object the preservation of wild animals. For birds, at 
any rate, we have several Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, and 
there are reserves both in Africa, the United States and 
Canada where certain animals threatened with extinction 
may find a sanctuary. But the machinery is not sufficient 
for the purpose to be achieved. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Dorothy 
( Grosvenor. Miss Grosvenor is a daughter of the Hon. 
Mrs. Algernon Grosvenor and a cousin of Lord Ebury, and 
her wedding with Lord Dalmeny is announced to take place 
on April 15th. 


*.* It is particularily requested that no permissions to photograbh 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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EVER, as far back as we can remember, has a holiday 

been greeted with greater welcome than has that of 

Easter this year. To most of us the winter has 

seemed to last for twice its usual length. We have 

known years in which the frost was more severe, the 

snowfall heavier, but none in which the continuance of almost 

Arctic severity was so greatly prolonged. The consequence 

is that everybody has been looking forward to a taste of fresh 

air at Easter; and even as we write news is to hand of the 

first crowds thronging to the railway stations and moving 

away for long or short periods. Lut only the favoured few 

are able to do this in the early part of the week before Easter. 

It is not till Thursday that the great crowds will be seen. We 

hear of heavy bookings for Paris and other points on the 

Continent, and no doubt the watering-places of Cornwall and the 

more favoured portions of the South Coast will be visited by 

thousands. Those who do not go so far atield may still have the 

pleasure of observing the first preliminary buds of spring in 

English meadow and lawn, but it must be confessed that the 
aspect for the most part remains wintry and forbidding. 


The householder will not be greatly cheered on learning 
that the price of bread is likely to be put up again. Some 
time ago it was raised from 54d. to 6d. the quartern loaf, 
and now a further rise is contemplated. The reason, of 
course, lies in the increased price of wheat, which is 6s. a 
quarter dearer than it was this time last year. 
given are that the home supplies last year were deficient, 
and that there were bad harvests in Canada, the United States 
and Russia, which are great exporting countries. But if we 
look back for a number of years we find that the tendency has 
been for wheat to go steadily upward in price. In 1904 the 
average was 24s. 4d. per quarter; in 1905, 29s. 8d.;-in 1906, 
29s.; in 1907, 33S.; In 1908, 34s. 4d.; while the present price is 
from 36s. 6d. to 40s. 6d. Now it is plain from these figures that, 
even if the market at the present moment is being affected by 
causes that are clearly transitory in operation, there must be 
some great cause at work to keep the price going up, and no 
doubt this is to be found in increased consumption, particularly 
in the United States. There the home supply is continually 
needed in larger proportion for the home consumption. The time 
of cheap wheat has probably gone for ever. 


The reasons 


We are always so accustomed to find in Mr. Swinburne 
the qualities of youth, with its fiery recklessness and dash, that 
the announcement of his seventy-second birthday, which was 
held on Monday last, came as a kind of shock. Mr. Swinburne, 
if he lived till he was 170, would still remain, as he ever has been, 
the interpreter of youth. His birthday was celebrated with all the 
greater éclat, because it is widely recognised that his was the para 
mount literary influence of histime. We refrain for obvious reasons 
from making any comparison between him and his great 
contemporaries, Tennyson, Browning, Morris and Kossetu. 
Not ours the task to draw up a list in order of merit, but, 
without attempting to “place” him, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Swinburne was the guiding spirit of the poets of a 
veneration. He might not have been read by the general 
public to the same extent asthe late Laureate and the greatest of 
his rivals, but he has ever been and ever will be a poet’s poet. 
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While at home we were celebrating the birthday of Mr. 
Swinburne, in Italy paid to the memory ot 
two of his immediate predecessors, whom he most admires If 
there is any poet who could compare with himself in the musica 
ness and inventiveness of his rhythms, that 
Bysshe Shelley. He was, indeed, a poet compact of 
and imagination, as different as could be 
temporaries Wordswort! and Byron. Keats, on the 
will always be held the evangelist of beauty. It was singularly 
appropriate that by what appears to have 
accident, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the most illustrious of 
practitioners of verse, was present at the ceremonial. Mr. 
Kipling has loudly proclaimed his belief that certain lines of 
Keats are the loveliest, or, at any rate, the 
English language, and this opinion will command the assent of 
many. For these reasons the commemoration of Keats and 
Shelley in Italy deserves to be chronicied in the 
the observation in England of the birthday of 
Swinburne. 


honour was being 


poet IS Percy 
harmony 
rom bl vrea con 
other hand, 


been a fortunate 
living 


most magical, in the 


Same page as 


\lvernon 


It is difficult to realise the vast amount olf changes which 
must have been witnessed by the late Lord Gwydyr, who died 
on Saturday at the age of ninety-nine. He had been present at no 
fewer than four coronations, beginning with that of George IV., 
and had lived through thirty administrations. At the age of five 
he heard the news of the Battle of Waterloo cried in the streets 
of London. Lord Gwydyr was advanced in years when he 
succeeded to his title, that is to say, he was sixty, and 
he is succeeded by his son, the Hon, Willoughby Merrik 
Campbell, who was born in 1841. The oldest member in the 
House of Lords now is Lord Wemyss, who seems to have the 
secret of perennial youth. Within the last few 
asserting his individuality with the greatest vigour in regard to 
the Territorials, and in many ways is as young as the youngest 
of his tellow-peers. 


days he wa 


THE DEBTOR. 
Of all the friends that I have made 
And all the friends that I have lost 


My heart has ever been afraid 
To count the cost. 


Yet whether it be great or small, 
It is a pleasant thing to know 

I never can repay them all 

The debt | owe. 


For friendship’s self would seem to be 
The bearing an uncancelled debt 
Of our friends’ kindness: so leave me 
I npaid as yet, 
HeESTER ISsOBEL RADFORD. 


In a fine mixture of gaiety and eloquence to which 
alone has the key, Lord Kosebery formaitly pre sented to thy 
nonagenarian peer the splendid portiait of him by Sargent 
which will be an attraction at the Academy this year. ble 
declared, but it was done with so much spirit and tenderness 
that cold print his real and full meaning, 
that Lord Wemyss has never thought himself to be actually 
in error. Lord Wemyss, with a wit that shone more brilliantly 
because of the aged, yet ever young, lips whence it came, gave 
back banter for banter, in mock determination to make every part 
harmonise in his “long and pugnacious life.” But amid all the 
flash and play of humour there was not one in that most distin 
guished gathering who did not re-echo Lord Rosebery’s praise of 
| hey knew, too, 
that Lord Wemyss in all his public acts has obeyed the teaching 
of the great 
pourra.” ‘The words should be printed in gold under the portrait 
when it is at length paced on the walls of Gosford, a memorial 


f . , 
reiuses to give 


“a brave and noble and single-hearted life.” 


french motto, “l’ais ce que dois, advienne que 


for all time of this illustrious representative of a family that for 


eneratior as played an important part in public life. 


inventor might easily make a name and fortune 
rabbits, rats 
knows that the 


Some voung 


if he could discover a humane trap lor catchiny 


, 
weasels, stoats and similar animals. I:veryone 
steel trap now in use is cruel and painful to a degree. 
who have to choose between exercising a little cruelty and losu 
the produce of their labour and capital are not to be blamed 
if they protect themselves against the inroads of vermin, It 
were greatly to be however, that thre could 
do this without the pain. That th 
is their own wish we know very well from the number of Jette 


desired, 
infliction of so much 
coming into this office asking if we can recommend a reails 
humane rabbit-trap. We have not been able to do so becau 


after giving a trial to every contrivance that has been submitted 


to us, and after making enquiry in every quarter where there 
likelihood of hearing of such a thing we are 


lorce 


Was a 


to the conclusion hat there is not one yel 


} 


1 
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Such contrivances as reduce pain to a minimum are, in every 
ineffective, and as long as 

t farmers to adopt them. 
lherelore the young inventor has a splendid opening if he will 
et his brain to work on this sulyect. 


case as lar as our experience 


that is soit would be unfair to expe 


A little tragedy in bird-life has been reported from Gray’s 
Inn. The rooks came back early in the year, as usual, and set 
ibout repairing their nests in the usual manner; but some time 
ago it was found that a couple of carrion crows had settled in the 
rardens, with the result that the rooks deserted them and flew 
way. The Denchers, who, like Leigh Hunt, naturally love 


7 } 


the rooks tor their “ caws,” set about taking strong measures 


wainst the intruding crows. Pigeons’ eggs were prepared with 
arsenic to compass their destruction, but the experiment tailed, and 
the carrion crows, instead of dying, grew fatter, probably because 


there was not sufficient arsenic to each egy When strychnine 


was tried it was. successful at once. Personally, we 
cannot help thinking that it was rather unsportsmanslike of the 
Benchers, if they were really responsible, to attack the carrion 
crows with poison. Phe 

od cause of action against them. lLlowever, as soon as their 


enemies were destroyed the rooks resumed their places, and are 


relatives of the dead birds have a 


now cheerfully employed in the domestic labours that belong to 
the season, If men are to be the policemen ot the bird world, 
keeping peace amony the diflerent species, attention should be 
given to the magpie. Two pairs are building in the Green Park 
and another pair in St. James’s Park. As the magpie is an 
inveterate evg-stealer, the arrival bodes no good to the thrushes 
ind other small birds. 


\ pretty suggestion has been made in the pages of a journal 
devoted to Nature. Itis that children ought to be taught a 
little about Nature by means of a flower calendar. For the 
purpose of being ¢ ily remembered the information is put in 
uple rhyme. No doubt if the children got this by heart, 
they would remember when going on their country rambles to 


look for the flowers that had been mentioned. The only objection 
that we can see is that of substituting the book tor the 
natural object. If you let a little child) run after the 
vardener, he will watch the operations of the man and be 
only too eager to lend a hand in them. In this way he 
learns all) unconsciously something about the digging of 
the vround, the sowing of the seed, its germination and 
subsequent appearance, Should the gardener himself have 
in eye for natural history and let the child see the nests and 
eves which now are to be found in nearly every garden, so 


ae 


the egvugs of the blackbird and the chaffinch and the robin—all 


much the better. ‘The blue eggs otf the hedge-sparrow or thrush, 


these are easily to be found, and the child who makes 
rcquaintance with them at first hand without the intervention of 
a book is more likely to keep them in his memory. 


We may see conspicuous and satisfactory evidence of the 
well-known, but not altogether understood, faculty of snow for 
percolating through the ground, in the tact that at this moment, 
in spite of the quite abnormally small rainfall of January and 
February, springs as a rule are standing higher in the country 
than we have seen them tor many years. No doubt the slow 
thawing of the snow accounts fer some of the rise in the water- 
levels, the water gradually sinking through the earth and not 
running off its surface. But even the snowfall of April last year, 
which went off with a very rapid thaw, made a most appreciable 
diflerence in the water-level. A foot of snow is sometimes said 
to be the equivalent of an inch of rain; but it is obvious that 
“snow,” thus spoken of, is a very variable quantity, differing as 
it does so greatly in the tightness or looseness of its packing. 
No one, however, who has recently been motoring up hilly roads 
will fail to appreciate the wonderfully pervasive power of the 
thawing snow in finding its way into the earth. It has been 
only too apparent, 


It is a very common observation that horses are decreasing, 
and a very cheap form of prophecy that in a few years they will 
disappear, as a consequence of the increase in transport by 
mechanical means ; but what is really more remarkable, though 
less often noticed, is the wonderful decrease of donkeys. The use 
of the donkey in any numbers has always been rather local, the 
West Coast, all the way up from what is commonly called the West 
Country to the West Coast of Scotland, as a general rule using this 
slow but long-suffering beast more than the Midlands and the 
East; but even in the West we do not see nearly as many donkeys 
as we used to a quarter of a century or more ago. Perhaps its 
hardihood and longevity (it is said that a dead donkey is never 
seen, but the obvious decrease must be accepted as some evidence 
that the creature is not immortal) do not sufficiently compensate 
for its slow gait in an age which moves faster than the past. 
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\n impetus will be given to the study of aerial navigation 
by the gravity with which the German Imperial authorities are 
treating the airship in the Imperial manceuvres which are to be 
held at Stuttgart. Probably the dirigible balloon in the end 
will be replaced by the aeroplane; but even in its present 
condition it could be of much service during warfare in the 
way of scouting, and in destroying and frightening towns 
and armies below. It is well known that not only Germany, 
but Russia, France and Italy are directing very careful 
attention to the different vessels used for aerial navigation, 
and therefore it is full time that our own Government should 
take the matter up. Aviation, if it could be made practicable, 
would destroy most cf the advantages that arise from our 
insularity. Indeed, the advantage would be the other way about, 
because the lights of London reflected in the clouds during fog 
would easily serve as a landmark to aerial navigators from the 
Continent. Our plain policy is to fight like with like. If we 
are open to attack through the air, we must have aerial sentinels 
and patrols. 

PARLIAMENT HILL. 
Iluve you seen the lights of London, how they twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle, 
Yellow lights, and silver lights, and crimson lights, and blue? 
And there among the other lights is Daddy’s little lantern-light, 
Bending like a finger-tip and beckoning to you. 
Never was so tall a hill for tiny feet to scramble up, 
Never was so strange a world to baffle little eyes, 
Half of it as black as ink, with ghostly footsteps crossing it, 
And half of it all crammed with lamps, and cheerful sounds and cries, 
Lamps in golden palaces, and station-lamps, and steamer-la:mps, 
Very nearly all the lamps that Mother ever knew, 
And there among the other lamps is Daddy’s little lantern-lamp, 
Bending like a finger-tip and beckoning to you. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


The annual meeting of the Zoological Society, which takes 
place on the 2gth inst., is likely to be the occasion of a very 
stormy scene, inasmuch as the Counc il, after mature deliberation, 
has announced the decision to lay before the Fellows a scheme 
for the concentration of the whole of the society’s work 
at the Zoological Gardens, Kegent’s Park. This means the 
transference of the library, and of the evening and business 
meetings of the society, from their present quarters in Hanover 
Square to the Gardens. This aspect of the proposal is to 
be strenuously opposed by a considerable body ot the Fellows, 
many of whom use the library almost daily, but visit the 
Gardens only at rare intervals. They, and many of those 
who habitually attend the evening scientific meetings, view such 
an upheaval with something like consternation. 


Che premises at Hanover Square are in a bad condition, as 
the architect’s report shows; indeed, the society must either 
rebuild, and at once, or transfer the whole of the administrative 
department to the Gardens, and dispose of the site which has 
so long formed its headquarters. This last alternative 
admittedly has its disadvantages; but these will, it is contended 
by the Council, be overwhelmingly outweighed by the increased 
facilities for administration and the capital it will set free 
for further much-needed improvements at the Gardens. 
The cramped and utterly unsuitable quarters which the 
bears have so long occupied will, if the Council's scheme 
be adopted, be speedily swept away, and in their _ place 
will arise such a series of dens as will vie with the finest 
of their kind in Europe. The lemurs, the marsupials 
and the birds of prey are also to benefit by this work of 
reorganisation, and those who frequent the Gardens know well 
how much the changes are needed. It seems to be forgotten 
by the opposition that ihe legitimate work of the society is the 
collection and study of living animals. This was the aim 
of its founders rather than that of encouraging the publication 
of papers dealing with the results of zoological expeditions to 
various parts of the world in search of new species, brought home 
in the shape of skins or in pickle. If the Council’s scheme is 
rejected, then the society stands committed to so great an outlay 
on new premises at or in the neighbourhood of Hanover Square, 
that all further progress in the development of the Gardens must 
cease for some years to come. 

The report, issued a week or two ago, of the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the pollution of rivers by distilleries 
was highiy satislactory so far as it weat. We believe, however, 
that the Scottish experiments were carried out on a very small 
scale, and that nothing was shown proving that it would make 
it practicable to apply the system to the enormous effluents of the 
distilleries. There is also the pollution from dyeworks and other 
manulactories, and, worst of all, perhaps, the destruction occa- 
sioned by the effluent from mines. The rivers which suffer most 
severely from the last-named cause are some of those in the 
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West Country—Devon and Coruwail. The Fowey may be 
named as a striking instance in point, where the outflow was 
absolutely fatal to the life of game-fish in the river at one time. 
Though it is in a measure checked now, there is no real guarantee 
that both here and in many other rivers of the same region the 
mines will not at any moment fatally poison the water for a 
period long enough to injure the fish stock for years to come. If 
a Commission is the first step to effective legislation, then it 
would be very proper that one should be appointed for the 
investigation of these mineral effluents. 

The subject is nota very attractive one, but it is quite certain 
that those who go much about among our country people and have 
any influence with them, could not possibly employ such influence 
more usefully than in inducing tuem to take more pains than they 
are at all disposed to, without outside influence being brought to 


HASTERTIDE OF 


HIcN the members of the Early Church began by 
degrees to throw off the veto that had been 
imposed on all kinds of pictorial representation, 
their first feeling for art took the form of sym- 
bolical frescoes in the catacombs, and among the 

earliest of these is Jonah escaping from the jaws of the whale, 
as typical of the Resurrection. We meet with this scene in the 
first century in the catacombs of St. Domitilla; in those of 
St. Priscilla and in the catacombs of St. Calixtus we find a very 





NOLI ME TANGERE 


After Titian, 
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bear, in having their children’s teeth properly looked after from 
time to time, as occasion arises, by a qualified dentist. \Without 
any wish at all to encourage a too parental legislation, we might 
almost find ourselves in favour of a Bill for making it as com 
pulsory that the children’s welfare should be carefully safeguarded 
in this most important particular as that they should be educated 
up to a certain standard. Solely on account of defective teeth 
boys and young men are again and again disqualified for 
such services as the Navy and the Police Force, though in all 
other respects they may be perfectly qualified and suitable. For 
the Army the qualification in this respect is less strict. But 
apart from these special disabilities, the suffering and ill-health 
entailed on the adults themselves and on the children that may 
be born to them, arising {rom dental neglect, teeth left unstopped, 
and so on, in childhood, amount in the total to a serious deduction 
from our national strength. 


MASTERS: 


dramatic rendering in three acts. On one side Jonah is launching 
himself from the deck of a very small and unseawortliy sailing 
boat, manned by two sailors, into the jaws of the “ great fish,” 
a most alert and expectant creature of chimerical aspec t, witha 
dragon-like head with sharp snout and long neck, and having a 
triple-curved, forked tail. It is to be met with in still older 
Roman art, and apparently had its origin in the little sea-horse 
which are common on the Italian coasts. Ina second scene the 
“whale” disgorges the prophet, who is then seen resting in a 
thoughtful attitude under the 
gourd which is trained over a 
pergola. With Giotto at Padua, 
we come to Nature, and that 
master of composition and ot 
dramatic art gives us a radiant 
picture, in which, however, wt 
still find two scenes introduced 
into One space. The angels 
are seated by the « mpty tomb, 
and the guards lie sleeping at 
its foot, while close by Jesus 
appears to the Magdalen in 


the garden. The picture 1 
painted in pale, flat tints and 
is full of light. The guard 


form the traditional group that 
comes again and avain into 
irt, and the Magdalen’s is a 
dramatic figure. It is simply 
planned, but the expression 1s 
viven by the action of the 
arms. She stretches them out 
as one would toa spirit. The 
calm and dignitied Christ, 
holding the flag inscribed, 
“Victor Mortis,” is placed 
ciose to the edve ot the space, 
so as to give the eflect of one 
who will immediately vanish 
out of sight. It is interesting 
to compare this with the ren 
dering of Duccio, Giotto’s con 
temporary. The Sienese 
master is tull of feeling; he 
loves the beauty of line; the 
three Maries start back in har 
monious unison, and the single 
angel has a calm serenity 
which diverts our attention 
from the faulty perspective of 
the tomb, but the Maries have 
the byzantine grimace; they 
lack the human touch which 
Giotto gives,and neither 
painter has quite the breath- 
less and tender awe_ with 
which Fra Angelico, in the 
fresco in San Marco, endows 
his Magdalen in the garden. 
This is given with all the 
dainty care which the Beato 
Anvelico can concentrate on 
one of the principal events 
of the Christian faith. Behind 
Mary is the open door of the 
cave; she has just turned 
from it in disappointment ; 
Christ, in the character of the 
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stands before her. The scene 
(ys t ind 1 re mivstic. Keach i ited 
ritual ecstasy \Mlary kneels in intense con 
neat r is carpeted with spring 
the " i little Paradise inside its paling. It has 
. piritual g ty of colour which the 
| ( erstood ve It i ymbolic ot the soul 
| t Sun of Rig ne 
() worl ! t 1} ] 
| er in? 
‘) 1 ca 
Vi r 
{) r! vert thou and tu of sorrow ! 
) : vor t 1 rco to-morrow ! 
nterestit to note the profound and permanent intere 
{ nendous e} des of religious history were able 
t in those reat) artists. It 1 inalogous to classi 
ry i few vreat ire ue the inspiration of all Greek 
iipture,a few great in nt make up the whole of Renaissance 
painting. J mastet ere not bent upon being original; “every 
rtist a pondered his ‘ Annunciation’ or his ‘ Resurrection’ 
id before eves a long line of the achievements of his prede 
I rm the me subject , achievements which, added each to 
id laid down an accepted treatment which held men’s 
eat nd might not hyehtly be disturbed. kkach individual was 
i! 1 to produce penne rht modification, and from time to 
e personality, treating the old theme in the old way, 
lf unconsciously produced a more majestic rendering than had 
r appeared before So the “ Resurrection” of Piero della 
lrat Lis quite o y founded upon many a forerunner who 
placed the 1 Lord above a juare tomb and grouped the 
eepit usar in t foreground: but anyone who journeys to 
the little town of Borgo San Sepolcro, at the sources of the 
Piber, and stands before this frese will assuredly acknowledge 


is It is, the painter has contrived to excel 











“HRIST APPEARING TO MARY AFTER HIS RESURRECTION. 
Flem V. Cent 

ill other presentment In powe ind originality. The solemuity of 

ioment is conveyed as in no other version, yet there is little 

ture, no very poignant expression. In the grey light of morn- 

vith the first re clouds of dawn trailed across the sky, under 

preading plane trees, a figure rises out of the tomb. It is the 

man, His victory accomplished, ric'ng to bring salvation 

world, and we el that the calm onward sweep of His 
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progress must be irresistible. The Saviour has set His foot on 
the edge of the open sarcophagus; He holds the white drapery 
easily, while His right hand grasps the standard of the Cross. 
The halo on examination bears traces of pink roses, such as 
Piero often binds about his angel heads, and which perhaps here 
are intended to symbolise the blossoming of the Crown of 
Thorns. Piero is an epic poet of art; with slow, unaccentuated 


allem 
" 


Ube beéaal iting 





JESUS APPEARS TO MARY MAGDALENE. 
After Fra Angelico, 
utterance, ina high and elevated style, he recounts events ol 
deep and lasting significance for the human race. 

What a contrast to him is that garrulous § story-teller, 
Pinturicchio, as he too tells of the “ Resurrection” in the Borgia 
\partments in the Vatican. The ill-drawn central figure of the 
fresco is the work of a Lombard assistant, and the chief interest 
centres on the kneeling Pope—the wicked Alexander Borgia. 
His hands are raised in prayer, his strong beaked nose, heavy 
jowl and crafty eye make a realistic portrait. He lifts his eyes 
to the inscription on the tomb, which reads like a sentence from 
the Judgment Seat: “I wait for my Resurrection.” Two of the 
guards, by an innovation, are represented as awake. They ar 
portraits of the Pope’s sons, Czesar Borgia and his brother, who 
at the time this was painted were boys of seventeen and 
eighteen. 

In ‘Titian’s beautiful “* Noli me Tangere”’ in the National 
Gallery we get a more truly emotional style. It is full of 
sensuous susceptibility ; emotional in the expression and attitude 
of the beautiful woman, and also in the use of colour. The 
tull-charged blue of the distance, the golden glow of the landscape, 
Mary’s rich, rose red robe of love, the creamy hue and crisp 
broken touch of the other draperies all remind us of the powerful 
character of that school, to whose painters “colour was like 
a voice 

The Scriptural narrative nowhere includes the Virgin 
Mother as one of the Maries who visited the tomb on the 
morning of the Resurrection, but as early as the fourth century, 
out of human sympathy, arose the beautiful legend of an interview 
between Christ and his mother after he had risen from the dead. 
The story is thus related: “ Mary when all was finished retired 
to her chamber and remained alone with her grief—not wailing, 
not repining nor hopeless, but waiting the fulfilment of H 
promise. Open before her lay a volume of the prophecies and 
she prayed earnestly and she said, ‘ Thou didst promise, O my 
most dear Son, that thou wouldst rise again on the third day. 
Before yesterday was the day of darkness and bitterness and 
behold this is the third day. Return then to me, thy mother, 
OQ my Son, tarry not, but come!’’’ In one version of the 
Periect Legend H« enters, surrounded by a company of angels, 
and there is in our gallery a tiny Flemish painting thus illus 
trating the story; but in the more important picture there (also 
by a Flemish artist of the filteenth century) she sits reading the 
volume of the prophecies and Christ alone appears before her. 
The old legend proceeds: ** When she saw Him, she approached 
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with open arms, half dead for joy. The Blessed Jesus 
embraced her tenderly and she said, ‘Oh my Beloved Son, 
art thou indeed my Jesus, or am I misled by a_ vision?’ 
‘] am thy Son, my sweet Mother,’ said the Lord. ‘Dry thy 
tears: ended for thee and me are the travails and sorrows 
we have endured together.’ A few tears remained in the Virgin’s 
eyes and for great joy she could not speak ; but when at last 
words came, she thanked Him on the part of all the humun 
race, for redemption accomplished.” The artist has painted 
the Flemish house with realistic detail. Through one window 
is seen the tomb in the garden and through the other we descry 
the Maries hastening towards it. Albert Diirer, Guido, Guercino 
and the Carracci have all treated this subject. Its popularity 
with the School of Bologna arose from its being adopted as 
one of the five mysteries of the Rosary, spec ially dear to the 
Dominicans, who were great 
patrons of the Bolognese artists. 
With Tintoretto, in the 
Scuola di San Kocco, we get 
a widely - different NResurrec- 
tion. The great Venetian lets 
his vivid imagination have full 
play. The guards roll helpless, 
in heavy slumber, the weary 
women struggle slowly forward 
in the pale dawn, and then, 
with an outburst of radiant light, 
the barriers are rolled away and, 
heralded by rushing angels, a 
figure, all buoyant life and 
energy, appears in a flood of 
light which drowns the dark 
ness. It is typical of the 
heavenly dawn, the flood-tide 
of Christianity, 
That tide cf faith that set so deep 
and strong 
From Christ’s yet open grave 


EB. M. P. 


THAL IN 
WINTER 
~ 4 . 
N continuation of the in- 
formation that he was 
kind enough to send 
some time ago, Mr. H. 
Chr. C. Mortensen has 
forwarded us a _ newly pub- 
lished littke pamphlet, which 
brings up to date his account 
of the ringed teal. He started 
this experiment in 1899, and 
we gather that he had several 
objects in view. One was to 
find out in what sparsely popu- 
lated lands these birds continue 
to have great breeding-places, 
since if the latter did not exist, 
the immense number killed 
annually would soon begin to 
diminish the species. Natu- 
rally, too, he wished to obtain 
information about the extent of 
their migration, its geographical 
character and the routes fol- 
lowed. A _ third object to be 
attained is perhaps equally as 
important as the other two. 
There is no subject on which 
we are more ignorant than the 
age to which birds in freedom 
live. We know that in cap- 
tivity a wide difference exists where it might not be expected. 
For example, a chaffinch has been known to live in a cage 
for more than twenty years, while a builfinch seldom attains 
to the fourth part of that period. When Mr. Metchnikofl 
was seeking for information in rmzard to the effect which he 
considered the length of the alimentary canal had upon life, he 
found a very great difficulty in ascertaining with accuracy the 
normal age of each of the commonest wild birds. Some of out 
readers may remember that in regard to the bat, which offered a 
problem supplementary to that of the birds, he feund it practically 
impossible to find out the average age. If bats were ringed as 
well as birds, the desired information might perhaps be obtained 
tor the philosopher's use. However, to return to Mr. Mortensen. 
His rings were placed either on the legs of nestlings or of full- 
grown birds recently trapped. The expense was partly defrayed 
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bva grant from the Carlsberg Fund, whose assistance enabled hit 

to carry out a considerable scheme in October, igo7 Phis was to 
purchase and mark a large number of teal from the island of 
l'anoe, on which the Danish Government owns four duck decoy 

Ihe teal, in fact, is a bird very trequently taken in decoys, a fact 
which probably accounts for the diminution in their number 
in many countries. In Ireland they are trapped by thousand 

and M. Ed. Boucher of Arez, France, considers that the teal 
in that country have diminished greatly during the last twenty 
vears. Germany possesses half a score of decoys on the North 
Frisian Islands. There are about 120 decoys in I land, and 
even in Great Britain there are some forty. To the number of 
teal taken in decoys must be added the vast quantity shot in the 
rivers and lakes. Mr. Mortensen’s Irish correspondent tells of 
an English sportsman who shot 279 ducks in one and the same 
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morning, and this was not a record. The conclusion drawn is 
that. since the teal have suffered such great losses through 
vears without being seriously diminished in numbers, there 
must be in existence untroubled breeding-piace in thinly 
populated countries. Some of these are probably in Sweden and 
‘inland. Many very interesting letters were nt from abr i 
about the teal killed in vario is parts of the count For exanipl 
M. Francois Chalot, who shot one of them on November gth, 
1907, on the overflowed meadows along the tlver Sart 
between Briolay and Ecouflant, tells us that it was one of a 
flight of teal ; and a nat ral history correspol ent thinks that the 
birds were on their way to the Point oi Finistére. Mr. WK 
writes: “In their migrations, a number of them must stay in 
the ponds of Normandy, and others tollow the coast-line of Brittany 
towards St. Nazaire and les Sables d’Olonne, so that, ild 








51? COUNTRY 
i I i y ol r owing to frost, they 
t t c | \ I nall strean viniech are 
then t ou nent When a 
rly \ | gv, | ‘ frequent no 
cl ind birds in our quartet 
\ N ina unt of that wa ot in the 
| " iy between Maran ind Niort i 
t ad b uny tract h in winter ar 
it | twasina fl k of about hfty, 
Mi. tlurtaud Nar e writes about it: “The hunters main 
that ( time tl retire to tl eacoast, and come 
it t 1) L)re ‘ tive teal ud to feed at 
he t does not frequent the dry land much; it ts 
alwa nted i bot lhe more evere the winter, 
( ind teal we have. \t the present moment 
thi ter toll killin ducks, but not teal now, because 
ubme ed, are ary. We al till 
‘ ct a tt flooding, and then cold, after which ch 
i the teal ll begin again. M. Jlurtaud Narcisss ivs 
i ‘ | eu me | I din No vr, December, 
january, le and March, and leave at the end of the 
nol . One wa hot at St. Philtpsland, halfway between 
Miiddlebur nd Dordrecht. iter a note had been taken of its 
| t \ berated, that possibly we may hear of this bird 
\l | ¢ Maria Real Carrasco shot one on La Marisma 
(sallega Ma le Azna ir, one of the great swampy ground 
tthe Guadalquivir, Mr. Duc , an enthusiastic sportsman, 
ys that the great Marismas when covered with water form an 
nt t n r e floc] ol vee and ducks 
urive from foreign countries. The teal come in October and 
tay throu the winter until March or the beginning of April. 
L hi ire never ki n to breed there. His Majesty “ King 
\\ o XIIL., who takes a great interest in birds, having heard 
f this teal at a shooting match in Sevilla and havine expressed 
j to | the ring, Mr. Duclos immediately presented 
[lis Majesty with it, and with a letter of mine as a proof that 
the tea ul really made the long journey.” The one shot at 
mouth of the Shannon in Ireland by Mr. S. |. Hackett was 
ne of thirty Ml. Iedouard Rideau, who shot one in the island 
Valin in the Loire, near Oudan, makes the following inte 
l bhente “In our part of the world 
have teal t ul December, 
wry, lebruary, March. Dhey 
ne in tlock netimes of twenty to 
thirty, Xiv at most In very cold 
i er uc i \\ ire ha nye il 
, they can be ea ily approached 
lhey leave the rivet ometime for 
nelehbouri treams or any humid spot 
ere there are thick and where 
ey hide. Mr. J. B. Parry, who sh 
me on the river Arrow, near Leo 
nN ter, make it note that teal com 


monly winter in Herefordshire, but do 
\ valuable 
ote 1s ¢ tributed by Mir. Ravan, who 
hot one at Mussidan, near Dordovne in 
Ki ince ‘Mu idan P ° ° the river 


notseem to stay in one piace, 


Isle crosses it. . . Itisalso sur 
rounded by several streams, and ha 
ponds in the neighbourhood. Wide 


mendows are on the banks of the river 


\t Mussidan we only have snow rarely, 
ind the thermometer hardly ever ron 

leg. or 4ce belo ero. The teal 
ve have from the beginning of 


winter to the end of it, that is from 
November to March; but our country 

only taken in passing, as a general 
rule ometimes, however, one of these 
birds will remain in the same place fot 
i week. Usually the teal are in flocks. 
This one was alone, and | found it in 
the middle of the meadows in a ditch 
accidentally full of water, owing to 
untall. Sometimes ducks are found 
n similar conditions, especially when 
the cold is rather sharp. They then 
leave the banks of the river, which are 
no longer wooded, or very little so, and 
take refuge in the ditches which are 
usually bordered by hedges.” Mr. 
Kobert FitzGerald, who shot one in very 
poor condition in the bog of Allen, 
! uo Dublin, on being asked if the pool 


condition could have been due to a roe “s 
. ——T ~ 
woul replied: “The bird was not : 
yjured im any way, and gave an . - 
eeding  dithicult shot, swinging 
mi jeit to right, at the ame tim 
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rising in the air and going at a tremendous pace down 
wind. | should say the teal referred to was not long in 
the neighbourhood where I shot her.” Mr. FitzGerald 
could not say where the teal had come trom, but = said 
that generally they leit to go east, and adds: “I have 
in this bog seea as many as 500 together, there being a 
large swampy pond in the centre of the bog and also 
a river; but I did not see more than 50 to So at any 
time together for the last six years.” Herr Adolf Tilemann, 
who shot one on the Oud Loosdrecht, a place near Utrecht, 
makes the comment that “ The village of Loosdrecht is 
urrounded by several lakes only separated by narrow strips 
of land, which together have a surtace of about 10,000 acres. 
Numerous wild water-fowl come here, naturally, especially 
in the Autumn and Spring. The lakes are formed by inroads 
on the peatmoors, iike many in Holland.” It would appear 
that a large number of the teal remained in Denmark 
The decoy-man at the decoy of Knudsen 
caught seven of them again between October 15th and Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1907. One of them was trapped afterwards. Another 
decoy-man caught fourteen ringed teal in the same period. In 
the autumn of 1908 a ringed teal was caught and released in the 
decoy of Knudsen. 


aictetr being marked, 


The suggestion is that, possibly, this teal had 
been wandering in Western Europe in 1907-8. [It may have 
nested in Denmark, or in a place north-east of Denmark, in the 
summer of rgo8 and been caught in its migrating once more for 


Western Europe. 


THE OXFORD AND : 
CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 


HERE are no data on which it is possible to found 
even an approximate estimate of the number of people 
who attended the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Boat Race last Saturday. ‘To say that it was enormous 
is to convey very little meaning. 

combined to lend exceptional interest to a contest that 
always has been popular. lt had been a little sharp, 


Circumstances 


we 
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even frosty, in the morning, but about midday the 
April sun had completely overcome the lowness of 
the temperature, and, as there was no biting wind, 
it was a pleasure merely to be in the open air. Olten 
the Boat Race has been watched in pouring rain, in 
cold east winds, even in snow and hail; but on this 
occasion there was an unclouded April morning, a 
genial sun, and that happy medium between the dis- 
comfort of cold and the discomfort of heat which the 
climate of England produces perhaps more frequently 
than that of any other country in the world. Again, 
the air for some days past had been full of rumours 
of a great struggle. During three previous occasions 
it had been possible to forecast the issue of the battle. 
The critics had told us without any doubt that Cam- 
bridge were the stronger crew, and spectators assembled 
only to see what sort of a fight Oxford would make. 
On this occasion a great change had come over the 
situation. At the beginning of the practice it was said, 
and no doubt with truth and_ knowledge, that 
Oxford was not strong enough to wrest the laurel 
irom her rival. But within the last fortnight 
this preconceived opinion had to be altogether revised. 
Under the energetic captaincy of Mr. Bourne the Oxford 
crew began to improve daily, and on one occasion, at least, 
made a record for the course. Cambridge, on the other hand, 
had done the best of their preparations previous to the last 
fourteen days, and it was impossible for them to make progress 
corresponding to that of Oxford, and hence arose the possibility 
of a finer contest than has been seen for many a year on 
the Thames. These circumstances, no doubt, accounted fot 
the crowds of people that early on Saturday began to make 
their way to Putney, Hammersmith and other 
points on the river. In omnibus and railway 
train, every seat was full of men and maidens, 
a iarge number of whom wore the light or dark 
blue badge to signify the side they favoured 
in the encounter. A considerable number, too, 
carried the inevitable camera, and could be 
seen, in the manner of the amateur, twist- 
ing and turning these instruments as if they 
had left their preparations to the last moment. 
Still more remarkable was the huge stream 
of vehicles that passed down every road leading 
to the water-side. The majority were mechani- 
cally propelled, and ranged from the modest 
taxicab to the most luxurious motor; nor was 
there any lack of horse-drawn carriages, and 
at an early hour of the forenoon the river bank 
was lined by the motley crowd which is charac- 
teristic of the Boat Race. The event seems to 
stir an equal interest in all classes, and as there 
is no charge for admission, rich aad poor 
mingled gaily together. Grooms and costers 


and porters in their work-a-day clothes could THk OXFORD 


be seen side by side with ladies elegantly 

dressed in the colours of one or other of the Universities. 
One feature, however, was common to all the spectators, 
and this lay in the gaiety eminently suitable to one of 
the finest days of the present spring. <An_ infinitesimal 
proportion of the spectators were able to watch the 
race from the balconies of private houses, windows and 
other points of vantage. A few more took advantage of barges 
on the banks or of boats, but the vast number simply formed a 
great black fringe up and down the river as far as the eye could 
see. Many had arrived very early for the purpose of getting to 
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THE VICTORS AFTER FINISHING. 


the front, and were entertained with the minstrelsy usual to such 
an occasion while the sunny hours were passing. The start 
was not quite punctual, and Oxford lost the toss, which 
did not mean much under the circumstances, though it saved 
them from the reproach of having won owing to the possession 
of the more favourable station. At the very beginning it 
became evident that they were going to make a_ strenuous 
fight of it. 
lhe two crews started each at thirty-nine strokes to the 
minute, and dropped to thirty-four after the pace had 
been steadied To the spectator it looked, 
till a considerable distance after Hammer 
smith Bridge had been passed, as though the 
crews were rowing equally well. It may be 
said in passing that it would have been 
impossible to provide a finer sight than was 
furnished by the two boats, which looked 
almost as if they were beimg controlled 
by the same power, so evenly did they kee p 
stroke toyvether. Close observation showed, 
however, that the Oxonians were every now 
and then going a little ahead as if to keep 
their opponents extended. Cambridge, when 
thus challenged, replied with a vigour that 
would put them in front, but still the race 
looked singularly even. It was only when it 
Was over that we realised how Mr. Bourne had 
taken the measure of the Cambridge crew 
and was all the way keeping them up to the 
top of their power, so that at the last, when he 
called on his men for their final effort, the other 
crew were beaten. It was about three hundred 
STROKE. yards below Barnes Bridge that the final test 
of strength took place. The boats had been 
dead level as they came round the b-nd, then the Oxford crew 
began to pull harder and it was discovered that Cambridge 
were exhausted, and the Oxford boat got home actually 


three and a-half lengths ahead of their rival. It had 
been one of the best races that has ever taken place, and 
the victory was extremely popular. The London crowd is 


always highly appreciative of pluck, and the predominating shout 
of “ Oxford! Oxford!” which swelled into a roar and ran like a 
flame along the banks, was the testimony borne by the crowd to 
the splendid way in which the Oxford crew had proved their 
superiority. Members of the Oxford and Camb: idge 
crews have not been slow to explain in the newspapers 
what they consider were the reasons for the result. 
Mr. A. G. Kirby, who speaks for Oxford, gives much 
praise to Mr. Harcourt Gold, who a fortnight before 
the race found the crew just a little bac kward, 
and in the brief period at his disposal made them 
50 per cent. sharper in beginning and got the 
members together. He says, what is no doubt true, 
that the performances they had with scratch crews 
gave them a confidence which was half the battk 

The Thames scratch that they rowed is the fastest on 
the river, and by beating them the Oxonians learnt that 
they really must have been better than their critics 
made out. On the other hand, Mr. Scuart, the Cambrid 
stroke, declares that he was confident up to the last, 
or, at any rate, up to the beginmuy of tne race. He 
considers that his crew were stale. Yet that opinion is 
sé arcely borne out by the account he gives of the race. 
He says that they easily kept half a length in front until 
they got to Harrod’s. He adds that it was ‘one of 
the most punishing races” he had ever rowed, and that 
admission seems to take a good deal of the pith out of 
the plea ot stalenes 
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TWO ROBBERS. 


BY 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 








& A ks. CHOPPING,” 
M said Arthur Presler, 
* you can go.” 

He was standing at the 
door of the cottage kitchen, 
a thin, sallow-faced, sanly-bearded individual of fifty or so, 
holding a lamp in his hand. 

He had been reading, and the green shade worn to protect 
his eyes was still upon his forehead. It gave his profile a 
sinister cast, and the shadow of it projected by the lamp struck 
half across the whitewashed kitchen wall. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. Chopping 


mn? 


hanging up a 


dish-cloth which she had been wringing out. ‘ But will Miss 
Alice not want anything ?” 
** Miss Alice is in bed,” replied Presler. “She went to bed 


early. She does not seem at all well, and if she is not better 
to-morrow morning I shall call in Dr. Groves. Yes,” said he, 
after a moment’s pause, “I shall certainly call in Dr. Groves. 
(;ood-night !” 

“ Good-night, sir.” The woman was putting on her bonnet, 
and as le returned to the sitting-room, shuffling along in his 
slippers, he heard her closing the scullery door and the fall of 
the latch. Then he placed the lamp on the table and sat down 
by the fire to the book he had been reading, and which was 
lying face downwards on the floor beside the armchair. 

He was a curious man, Presler, belonging to a somewhat 
rare sub-type of the human species—the widower. Presler, one 
might fancy, had been especially constructed by Providence to 
fill the vole of widower. He played the part to perfection. You 
find in the world, here and there, men who only exhibit their 
true function in lite when bereaved; men who turn quite 
naturally into wreaths and hang on the memories of their wives, 
withering a little more each year: Jn Memoriams, dusty and 
shabby and dull-eyed like Presler, belonging to the catalogue of 
old albums and keepsake books rather than to the category of 
men. 

As Mrs. Chopping’s footstep died away down the garden 
path, the deep, dead silence of the windless autumn night 
settled around the cottage, and an appalling lonesomeness 
penetrated every room. It was Presler’s peculiarity, or one of 
his peculiarities, that he refused to keep an indoor servant. Mrs. 
Chopping came each morning at seven, and stayed for the day, 
returning each evening to her home in Barn End, a_ village 
situated two miles away on the Castlebridge Road. The nearest 
dwelling of any description was a mile and a-half distant ; con 
sequently, when Mrs. Chopping departed each night, she took 
away all human aid and society, and removed them, as the hand 
of a chess-player removes a piece on the board, to the distance of 
a mile and a-half—which is a far cry for help. 

The clock on the mantel struck eleven. Presler laid his 
book on the table, tapped the ashes out of his pipe, re-filled and 
lit it, and then, rising, he went to a corner of the room where a 
mahogany cabinet reflected the flickering firelight from 
polished surface. 


its 


It was a collector's cabinet suggesting from the shallowness 
ot its drawers either butterflies or coins. 

Presler drew the top drawer out, and curying it to the 
fireplace sat down in an armchair. Then, by the light of 
the lamp, he examined the contents of the drawer with brooding 
care, 

He had collected coins for many years. Every drawer of 
that cabinet held specimens more or less valuable, but this top 
drawer, containing just a few coins of ancient Greece, was worth 
the whole contents of the cabinet, and of 
contained it. 

When he had picked these things ap they had not cost him 
more than three hundred pounds all told. To-day at Sotheby's 
they would have fetched a couple of thousand ; 
but certainly not less. 


the cottage that 


perhaps more, 
They were very beautiful. Didrachms 






\thens and the 


Greece, coins of 


and tetradrachins of 
Sicilian colonies of 


Agrigentum, coins of Watana. Ile i vn a 
h 
picked out from amid the rest a 


didrachm of Laos; on one side of it 

Nike was represented, holding a crown of victory ; 
charioteer was driving furiously. The and 
living, the charioteer so filled with energy, his streaming hair, 
his robe floating out on the wind, all told of speed. Before 
Norman William came to England, before Christ was born, this 
charioteer had taken his stand in the quadriga and the horses 
had started on their 
of the coin 
mad 


on the othera 


horses, vigorous 


furious career, never to reach even the rim 
the whole thing a poem and a parable, pointed and 
‘complete by the Victory on the obverse. 

He replaced it and took up another, and yet another. Tere 
was astater of Philipof Macedon, struck three hundred and more 
years before the birth of our Saviour, yet exquisite in detail as 
though it had left the mint but yesterday. On the day when 
this piece of silver became a coin, men were philosophisingy 
bargaining, laughing and talking in’ the Agora of Athens ; 
beaked triremes were rubbing their girding cables against the 
marble of the Pirwus; Mars’ Tlill had not yet been pressed by 
the feet of St. Paul, and the Parthenon, pillared, unbroken, sti!l 
showed to the sky that statue of Athena the Virgin, whose spear, 
glittering above the city, was destined to \lari 
the Gaul. 

This thing had entered as deeply into the lives of men as 
money can enter. What had it not seen? What had it’ not 
bought ? Flowers —love-—wine—food. Clutched in the miser’s 
palm, filched by a thief, squandered by a courtesan, now tn the 
purse of a flute-player, now in the hoard of a Vertes ; under thi 
Delphoi, or the of a Sicilian night, it 
had changed hands in many transactions, but never, pet 
so strange a one as that which was impending 

Presler returned it to the then he replaced the 
drawer in the cabinet. The cabinet was guarded neither by lock 
nor key. One of his London friends had once remarked on this, 
and Presler had laughed at the caution. Phere are 
here,” he; “and if thieves came from London they would 
be expert burglars, and a lock and key would not protect my 

besides, nobody knows about them.” 
In this, however, he was mistaken. 
Having raked out the fire, he barred the doors, and went up 
to his bedroom, carrying the lamp with him and walking softly, 
lest he should disturb his little daughter, whose 
his own. 

It was 


Preslet 's 


frighten away 


bright sunshine of stars 


aps, in 
drawer ; 
no thieve 
said 


coins 


bedroom adjoined 


“an old dream of 
ription of it. A 
beams, 
perpendicular, cupboards a 


a five-room cottage, 
married 
fashioned English country 
delightfully out of tl 
hide in, floors sagging as if beneath the w Lyin 
awake at night, one heard all sorts of quaint noises. If thet 
was a breath of wind to give it voice, “ the old dream of a place 


‘old 


Walis 


use sister's de 


cottage, with oak 


man 


] 
coul 
ight of years. ‘ 


would talk to itself in its sleep. You would hear arguments in 
the attic and confabulations on the stairs; bat to-night wa 
absolutely windless, and Presler, as he lay in’ bed, hear 
nothing. 

Outside, the late autumn ficlds lav under a m moon, a 
nocturne silent as a siiver-point etching, vast, strewn with trees, 
broken by distant hills; one of those mysterious pictures that 
Nature paints in secrecy when men are slumbering and life 
only indication is the gliding cloud, the velvet-soft flight. of 
the owl. 

Presler fell asleep. He had been sleeping perhaps ha f-an 
hour when a sound brought him awake. Ile struck a match 
lit the lamp on the table by the bed and then sat listening. 
lhe sound came from his little daughter's room. \ curious 
sound to hear in the dead of night. One might have thought 
that someone was softly blowing up the embers of a fire with 








it bellows; and Presler, rising from bed and slipping on_ hi 
clie ng gown, came out into the passage, lamp in hand. He 
opened her door. The child was lying on her back, with arms 
outspread; her eyes were open, but they saw nothing; het 
breathing was the sound that had awakened him from in sleep. 
She was in the clutches of membranous croup. He placed the 
lamp on the dressing-table: then, for a moment, he stood, whit 
and staring at the little figure on the bed, and the extreme 


horror of that moment it weuld be impossible to measur 
by word 

Fhe same disease had already robbed him of a child. He 
knew as well as any physician what that breathing indicated, 
the meaning of those wide-open eyes that saw nothing, those 
arms spread out as if in search of help. And help was at 
Castlebridge, four miles away. ‘To seek it he would have to 
le ive her, leave het like this. perhaps to find het dead on his 
return. Maddened by the thought, he dashed to the lattice 
window, opened it and shouted on the chance of his voice 
reaching some passer-by on the high road. 

lle paused to listen. Not even an echo = came in 
answer. 
\gain he shouted and again he waited fora reply. It came, 
but not from the night outside. 

Right behind him a voice rang out: 

“Shut that window!” 

Presler wheeled round and found himself face to face with a 
man who had entered the room and was standing framed in the 


~ 


! 
doorway. A man wearing a black mask and holding in one 
black-gloved hand a browning pistol. 

lie mask did not conceal the powerful lower jaw, nor did 
the black glove conceal the ferocious energy of the band holding 
the pistol that was levelled at Presler’s head. 

‘A burglar!” cried Presler. 

It was almost as though he had said “Thank God!" A 
burglar, a policeman, his bitterest enemy, his greatest friend, it 
vas all the same to Presler. [Ilelp was what he wanted, and 
here was help. 

Disregarding the pistol and almost at a bound he crossed 
the room, seized the imtruder by the sleeve and dragged him 
to the bedside. 

*‘Look!” he ened. * Dying 
inything you want, but go and get the help. I can’t leave her 
he is my child.” 


! Goand get me help. Take 


Che masked man stood for a moment looking at the gasping 
and tossing child, his grim outline contrasting strangely with the 
chintz-hung room, the Louis Wain cats playing see-saw in the 
picture above the bed, the worn Teddy-bear in the rocking- 
chair by the fireplace. 

He was a man of action. You could tell that by his jaw. 
\t work downstairs he had taken Presler’s cries for help as 


directed against him elf. Hle had come up swiltly to silence 
the outcries, ferocious, armed and re uly to deal death, only to 
find himself face to face with Death. Death stealing a 
child. 


He looked at the impotent Presler for a moment, then back 
at the child. 

“She's bad,” he said, half to himself and half to Presler; 
‘d d~sbad. Not the first I’ve seen like it, either,” 
Phen turning tully on Presler, “ Was it for this you were 
shouting ?”’ 

“Yes, oh! yes,” replied the unhappy man, wringing his 
hands. ‘* Don’t talk, but for God’s sake go. There is a doctor 
at Castlebridge—he lives next the Town Hall-—take anything 
you like, but go! I can't leave her like this. I will pay you for 
going. My name is Presler—the doctor knows me. Tell him 
it's diphtheria—but go! 

But the masked man did not seem to be _ listening. 
With his eyes fixed on the sufferer, he was standing perfectly 
motionless; one might have’ fancied Death standing = on 
the opposite side of the bed, waiting to take the child and 
perturbed at the sudden appearance of this other robber. Then 
the masked man turned on Presler. 

“Where are your servants? Haven't you anyone here in 
the house with you? Come—wake up and pull yourself 
together.” His voice was irritable, and the American twang, 
which marked it, more noticeable. 

‘Nobody. Iam alone. lam asthmatic—1 can’t run, and 
it's four miles——” 

= Well, stay here— 

‘You will go?” 

“Oh, h l, yes, I'll go—have to. Where did you say ? 
Castlebridge ?”’ 

“ Next the Town Hall.” 

Next moment he was gone. Presler heard him cursing on 
the stairs. Ile was moving most evidently in this matter against 
his will. . 

Presler sat down beside the child. He heard steps on the 


gravel walk and then the faint ting of a bicycle bell. The man 
had evidently a bicycle with him and that fact brought additional 
hope. Then he sat waiting and listening, holding the child's 
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hand, and praying to God fervently, wrestling with the hideous 
death that had come to steal the thing he loved most on 
earth. 

Now the name of Presler’s visitor was Felderman, a 
German-American “crook” of the most crooked description, 
who had spotted Presler’s collection of coins from an article 
written by Presler in the Numismatist, and any experienced 
detective of Pinkerton’s force, or of New Scotland Yard, would 
not have given a brass farthing for Presler’s chance of obtaining 
help at the hands of Felderman. 

but it would appear that the secrets of the human heart are 
known better to God, who sent Felderman to Presler's cottage, 
than to the authorities of New Scotland Yard, who would have 
sent him to Portland; for scarcely fifty minutes had elapsed 
when the far-off throbbing of a motor-car ascending the hill 
from Castlebridge told Presler that his message had been taken, 
received and answered. 

* Yes,” said Dr. Groves, three mornings later, ‘* she will do 
well now, I think ; but it was a near shave. By the way, who 
was that American man who rang me up?” 

* Doctor,” said Presler, “1 had two robbers in my house 
the other night—Death and that man. One foiled the other. 
One came to steal my money, the other came to steal my child.” 
He was standing by the mantel-piece in the sitting-room, and as 
he spoke his eyes fell on the coin cabinet. During the anxieties 
of the last couple of days he had not thought of his coins. He 
stepped over to the cabinet and pulled out the top drawer—it 
was emply. 

“1 told him he could take anything he liked,” said Presler, 
looking into the empty drawer without any bitterness, yet with a 
feeling of regret of which he felt half ashamed. 

‘* And did he act on the idea?” asked Groves. 

** No,” replied the coin collector. “He had already acted 
on it—or so I should imagine.” 


THE RETURN OF PERSEPHONE. 


Nay, but these eyes grow weary of the darkness, 
Weary these ears of Death’s unending silence; 
Call me once more, O unforgotten Mother, 


Homeward from Hades. 


Fain would I see the sun-kissed almond-blossom 
Dappling with rose the sapphire sky above me; 
Fain would I hear the south wind’s laughter-laden 


Magical music. 


Dost thou still linger where the daisied meadow 
Slopes to the dimpling sea that girdles Enna? 
Wait yet awhile! The daughter of Demeter 
Cometh to greet thee. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


CHALICES. 


I’ “flagon” conveys to the ear—and to the palate!—the 
impression of a sporting measure, the woid “chalice 
possesses a phonetic dignity which qualifies it to represent 
an ecclesiastical vessel. Chalice, calice, calix—in whatever 
language—the term supplies an invariable note of sacra- 

mental distinction. Of all church pieces, the chalice is the 
most fragile, and that many early specimens have safely 
reached our own day is due to the reason that, being the most 
sacred of church vessels, it has received the greatest care. 
The earliest are no doubt the sepulchral chalices found in the 
tombs of bishops and priests. These are of pewter, lead, or 
silver, and date back as far as the eleventh century. Diminutive 
in size, rarely measuring more than 5in. in height, they are 
frequently of beautiful proportions. The rudeness of the metal, 
the fact that they represented but emblems of office, and were 
made only to be buried, seldom occasioned haste or carelessness 
of composition. Indeed, some of these little vessels, exhumed 
after 700 or 8oo years, exhibit to-day a charm of line and 
proportion chat might well have been intended ‘for the applause 
of living eyes. ‘Time was long then, reverence still alive, vanity 
but half awake. Intention, enthusiasm, were the inspiration of 
creative work; conscience, personal satisfaction, furnished the 
sufficient reward. The worker was content with that; and if his 
powers were not aroused to the utmost limit by a reverence fot 
the deceased ecclesiastic, or by the sacredness of the vessel he 
was called upon to present, the love of his art, not yet hurried o1 
tainted by greed or vulgar competition, exacted a conscientious 
display of his best efforts. The size of these little vessels 
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helped no doul.t to give them a note of special appeal, of 
pathos perhaps, but their miniature height must also have left 
but little latitude for any error of line or proportion in their 
composition. An “errant eighth,” and the personality of the 
little vessel would have been irreparably disfigured. The paten- 
disc, its shallow depression fitting within the circle of lip, 
contributed what was needed to make of the sepulchral chalice a 
thing of perfect beauty. A point of special interest connected 
with these diminutive vessels was that, however much care 
and intention were expended upon their beauty of line and 
proportion, they were rarely, if ever, well finished: the 
features scrupulously modelled; the complexion rough, un- 
polished, uncared for. ‘That was the only utilitarian note in 
their composition. 

Unlike the silver coffin-chalice, the pewter vessel wore no 
decoration ; a knop, perhaps, to balance the stem, and two parallel 
lines circling round the paten rim—these were the only features 
that occasionally departed from its usual severe simplicity. Of 
all chalices they were the smallest, with the exception of those 
used during Persecution Days, 
which were of still more diminu- 
tive proportions. Of this class 
few remain, and for the obvious 
reason that, persecution at an 
end, all but those kept for his- 
toric remembrance were de- 
stroyed. <A study of these will 
reveal the fact that the only 
object in their manufacture was 
to produce a vessel small enough 
to be hidden in the pocket of the 
priest, small enough to escape the 
searching eyes of Cromwell's 
iconoclasts. There was no con- 
vention in their style; a simple 
stem, and the smallest possible 
receptacle to hold wine sufficient 
tocelebrate Mass, and their object 
was attained. There is one in the 
museum of Stonyhurst College. 
It resembles a toy more than a 
chalice, and perhaps this incon- 
gruity helped its escape from the 
hands of the destroyer. Many of 
the church vessels during those 
precarious days were of equally 
diminutive proportion, and for 
the same reason. Candlesticks, 
patens, pyx, ciborium, etc., might 
have furnished adoll’s house; and 
their nursery appearance misled, 
no doult, the vigilant eye of those 
in search of *“‘ massing stuff.” Of 
early pewter church chalices it is 
safe to believe that none survived 
the Reformation. The Council 
of Westminster (1175), which 
ordered that the Eucharist should 
not be consecrated in any other 
than a chalice of gold or silver, 
limited, no doubt, the pewter 
specimen to those parishes which 
could not afford the precious 
metal service; and it is probable 
that revolutionary zeal included 
them in the “monuments of 
superstition ”’ against which the 
injunctions of Edward VI. were 
directed. ‘The substitution of silver cups for chalices, required 
by the King’s Commissioners, may have included also the pewtet 
specimens, but there is no record of the fact. It is probable, 
however, that pewter church pieces existed, and possibly in 
numbers, after the dissolution of the monasteries and the appro- 
priation of their stores of gold and silver plate by Henry VIII. 
rhe introduction of the new form of religion caused no cessation 
of the old Catholic worship; vessels for the sacrifice 
of the Mass had to be provided in lieu of those flagrantly 
appropriated; and the impoverishment of the Orders obviously 
emancipated them from those edicts which condemned the use 
of metals other than gold or silver for the manufacture of church 
vessels. 

Poverty, that force majeure which has turned many a 
tide of law, must in numerous instances have decreed in favour ot 
the base metal, and many a consecrated Host must have rested 
humbly on the pewter paten which necessity was alone able to 
supply. but poverty was not single-handed in conspiring 
against the use of precious metals for chalice and paten. Wood 
and glass had their early practical vogue : 

Bronze appears to have been exceptional and perhaps peculiar to the 


Irish monks. St. Gall (Mabillon’s Acta. s.s. ord. s. Ben. Sacc 2 p. 241) we 
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are told refused to use silver vessels for the altar, saving that St. Columbanus 


was accustomed to offer the Sacrifice in vessels of bronze (aereis), alleging as 
a reason for so doing tiat our Saviour was affixed to the Cross by brazen 
nails This traditional use of bronze was no doubt continued by the 


successors of the Irish missionaries in the south of Germany, and explains 
why the Kreusmunster Chalice is of that material, a circumstance which ha 

cwsed the question to be raised whether that vessel was anything but a mer 

drinking cup —DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 


Of early pewter chalices there is no surviving example. 
The earliest date from the seventeenth century, and these are 
humble replicas of silver models, The baluster-stem specimen 
is to be found in greatest numbers (and this particular feature 
decides approximately its date), but a careful perusal of the 
works on county church pewter reveals the fact that, including 
chalices of all descriptions, there are comparatively few 
remaining examples. Herefordshire possesses five, Gloucester 
shire six, Wiltshire two, Somersetshire one, Pembrokeshire six, 
Northampton two, Surrey two, Carlisle two, Langor 
two, etc., an agvregate of thirty-two, covering every 
surviving specimen south of 
the Mersey. Lhe old pewter 
chalice has given place to 
silver examples, but in a 
number of parishes the pewter 
flagon still plays servant to 
the silver cup. A strange 
association ! More interesting 
still is the fact that these 
chalices of precious’ metal 
often ante-date the pewter 
vessel, which would suggest 
that the flagon was of later 
purchase or acquisition. In 
these cases the flagon was 
obviously an unmated vessel. 
But of the greater number 
of pewter flagons which still 
exist, Herefordshire possessing 
thirty-nine, Northamptonshire 
sixty-five, Leicestershire 
seventy - Six, Gloucestershire 
thirty-two, Wiltshire twenty 
one, Dorset twenty-five, Cat 
marthenshire seven, Suffolk 107, 
Somersetshire fifty-one, Pem 
brokeshire seven, Worcestet 
shire twenty-seven, Essex two, 
churches of the City of London 
one, Kent seventy-five, Surrey 
twelve, Carlisle 120, and 
Bangor thirty-four, some of 
the earliest must survive only 
to mourn the destruction of 
their sacramental companions. 
The widespread disappearance 
ot the pewter 
affords a_ pathetic reminder 
of their close association, of 
them years of inseparable 
ministration. The weaker 
vessel-—I might say, the more 
feminine, because of its 
delicate beauty and mission 

served, no doubt, its ap 


chalice 


pointed time of  uselulness, 
and was” survived” by its 


AND COVER PATEN. more virile mate. \ blessing 

in disguise. A decrepit church 
vessel the shame of it! A battered chalice — suggests 
war, sacrilege! Ihe surviving flagon? After weathering 
the storms of bruising centuries, it sleeps away the remainder 
of its life — unless the incumbent be an antiquarian at 


the bottom of some old churchwarden’s chest. but there 
are still, I am happy to say, parishes where the old 
association of chalice and flagon has never been broken, 
where pewter remains the only church plate. The two-handled 
cup of Llangua, although of comparatively recent date, 
suggests the early Christian Scyphus, which was used exclu 
sively by the faithful when the Sacrament was adminis 
tered in both species, babes alone altet baptism receiving 
the Precious Blood from the calix, or altar chalice, but never 
the Sacred Host. 

It isa popular belief that the small chalice first came into 
vogue with the refusal of the cup to the laity. This is an error. 
During the first three periods of the chalice—the Latin, the 
Roman and the Ovival—there were always large and smail 
chalices. Those of large dimensions were ministerial, and were 
provided with handles. They were used not only for the laity, 
but for giving the Precious Blood to the surrounding clergy 
who assisted the Bishops at Mass. In sactilicing privately the 
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t ll cha Phe 1 il of the chalice to t 
uty it rom t (; eral Co iw ch met at ( tance in 
\ It is t ruled that the " which decreed that Hol 
( ! t to e received in= both kin nou i 
modity ] is enacted bv Pope Gelasius, 492 14 " 
i rebuke to the Mar ean hereti who refused to receive the 
l’reci Llo Il Commu n. Atthe Council of Constance, 
in order t emn t eresies of Jolin Huss and of Jerome of 
l’rague, it i ecreed that as a confle on of Catholic Doctrine, 
that Christ was really and fully present under ons per , the 
faiths hould thereafter communicate under one species only. 
he Kings of France had the privilege of communicating undet 
both forms, \nother reason of the change was to avoid the 
lange! of sprllimers the Precious Blood ilso to prevent sa rile £e, 
en wicked persons deliberately upset the chalice There were 
ther reasons as well, such as the possible freezing of the wine in 
countries of extreme cold, difficulty in procuring wine sufficient 
for congregational needs, ete. The administration of the Sacra 
ent m one or both species was purely a matter of churcl 

ch cipline ‘ the alternative was based upon ot. aul word 
Wh eve hall eat drink.” of 1. Con the perverted version 


bering “shall eat md ch nk,” ete, l'rom pe wWter to pre 
Keformation practices ts a long diversion, but the relation of th 


two subjects, and the confused and often erroneous ideas of what 

purely a matter of ecclesiastical history, justifies, | feel, the 
digression. The covered-chalice— “a Communion Cupof Silver, 
ind a cover agreeable to the same” is Lutheran, and the lid 

as intended to protect the interior of the cup from insects, dust, 
ete. The ritual which prescribed the use of the pall (padla, or 
card, covered with linen, and blest) was swept away by thi 
Reformation. In the Catholic Church the chalice was, and is 
tlways, covered with the veil, pall and purificator. In all rites, 
except the Carthusiin, it is covered with the pall alone, from the 
Olfertory to the Communion. Their Carthusian rite prescribes 


} 


that the altar cloth be lifted up and put over the chalice. When 
Catholic ritual was swept away, the silver or porcelain lid or 
cover took the place of the pall. The few surviving pewter 
chalices represent a heterogeneous company. Of many sizes and 
strange shapes, they range from specimens of simple beauty to 
ordinary low-lying cups that might do service for village pumps. 
Some of the latter came, no doubt. from domestic sources. \s 
m the case ot ilver ves els, dome ti board supplied Occasion 
ly the Lord’s board, and pewter family-plate contributed 
ypportunely to church needs. 

What is remarkable in the history of the chalice fs the fact 
that the Elizabethan cup and cover-paten, which was turned out 





SEPULCHRAL CHALICE AND PATEN (NII. CENTURY). 


in such numbers throughout England, is almost unrepresented 
in pewler,. Phat the pewter vessel of that period iollowed the 
mode of the silver model there is little doubt, and that the 
surviving number does not at all compare with the numerous 

lver specimens still in use, suggests the explanation that there 
was a limit of time and service beyond which the resisting power 
of the pewter chaiice could not endure. There are comparatively 


lew pewter chalices, of any description, which rea h us from those 
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early davs, and the fact that among them the rarest should be 
the Elizabethan covered cup seems to indicate a delicate con- 
titution as the probable cause of their temporary existence. 
There is no doubt that the life of a covered chalice must of 
necessity be comparatively short. The covering and uncovering 
f the cup is, even in careful hands, a process of progressive 
wear: a hurried or impatient movement deepens the scars, 





nd the constant use of the inverted paten for ministering the 
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bread is but an extra duty which conspires with time to overtax 
the endurance of the little vessel. The Elizabethan specimen in 
the soft dull metal was too fragile, too sensitive to last; clothed 
in silver its longevity was assured. What may be termed the 
“second period” of communion cups—since the injunction of 
I:dward VI. occasioned their first introduction-~supplies us with 
a considerable number of pewter specimens. We owe this good 
fortune not only to their robust composition, but to their later 
date. They appear often in pairs, accompanied by an associate 





flagon of tapering height, finial on dome-lid and flowing handle. , 


Ihe single specimen is of generous proportions, trumpet-shape 
stem, with graduated mouldings; cup straight, tall, with 
curling lip—and therein its individuality—a masculine vessel, 
composed, seemingly, with more of the idea of rough usage than 
of ornamental delicacy or distinction. The shapely tazza 
(of which I give an illustration), a form which came from 
ltaly during the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
maintained its vogue until the outbreak of the Civil War, is 
more or less of a replica of the silver specimen which in certain 
parts of Scotland was used as a chalice. The mark on this 
piece stamps it as coming from Perth, and it is possible that, 
following the example of its silver model, it served also as a | 
communion cup. The coat of arms on the bowl need not stamp 

it as a domestic piece, as there are numerous instances of titled 

benefactors presenting or bequeathing entire Communion services | 
of pewter bearing their heraldic decoration. I‘rom memory | 
recall the two services at Cranoe and Stanton Wyville, in the | 
county of Leicestershire, presented by Lady Cardigan, wife of 
George Brudenell, third Earl of Cardigan. These particular 
ervices do not bear the faimily crest or coat of arms, but there 
are numerous silver specimens which have the heraldic decora- 
tion of their donors, and there is no reason why the pewter 
specimen should be denied the same aristocratic privilege. In 
the parish of Stradishall (St. Margaret), Suffoik, there are two 
Hagons, dated 1649, bearing the supposed coat of arms of the 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart., patron of the living. The two alms- 
dishes of the same church bear also the same coat of arms 
(shield). In pre-Reformation times the stamping of any private 
iarks, crests or iitials on chalice or paten was of rare 
occurrence and of early date. Per contra, the donor could, and 
did, occasionally encircle the chalice with a malediction on all 
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who removed or appropriated the vessel. Of the latter, none 
exists in pewter, and for the obvious reason that, unless enshrined 
in precious metal, the sacredness of the vessel was not considered 
a commercial quantity by the robber of church-plate. 

It would be interesting to know if in Ireland the pewter, as 
well as the silver, chalice succumbed to Spanish influence, afte: 
the defeat of the Armada. It is a matter of history that the 
Spanish galleons contained a goodly supply of church vessels 
which were destined to be used in England “after her conquest 
and conversion.” Some of these must have fallen into the hands 
of local silversmiths, for the Irish chalice soon after developed a 
similarity to the Spanish communion vessel both in shape and 
in ornamentation. An interesting analogy of the influence oi 
foreign taste is to be found in the case of the cabinet and 
furniture makers of the Low Countries who, amone the many 
political and religious refugees of the seventeenth century, 
landed on the East Coast, bringing with them the prevailing 
taste and tradition of Holland and Flanders. ‘The Dutch models 


BLUVE-GREY 


HERE is no class of commercial beef 

cattle which comniand so high a 

price in the market as the  blue- 

greys. This is particularly the case 

when they are at a growing stage. 

In large auction marts, where all breeds are 
sold publicly to the highest bidder, yearlings 
and two year old steers of this sort realise 
about 4s. to 5s. more per cwt., live weight, 
than equally well-bred specimens of other 
breeds. This is mainly due to their early- 
maturing qualities; but it is also to be 
attributed to the fact that they have become 
very fashionable, and are extensively put 
chased to be grazed in the parks of noblemen 
and gentlemen. In some districts, for this 
purpose, they have to a considerable extent 
taken the place of the shaggy picturesque 
West Highlanders, which have become so 
scarce that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to procure a_ sufficient number of them. 
The blue-greys are uniform in colour, taking 
their name from the colour of the best speci- 
mens of them. In this respect they lack the 
charm of the long-horned West Highlanders 
which is derived from the diversified colours 
to be found in a well-selected herd of browns, 
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soon invited the attention and admiration of the English artisan, 
and cabinets which to-day are hastily pronounced Flemish pieces 
would, if accorded closer scrutiny, be discovered to be Flemish 
in style but of British workmanship. In Scotland the conical 


communion cup existed in numbers. Sets of six, or more, 
according to the size of the parish or congregation, are still to 
be found, and in constant use. \s in the case of Shefheld 


plate, a number of the old pewter moulds are still in existence, 
still accessible, and their value to-day, when the vogue for 
old pieces is so emphatic, is not only of commercial impor 
tance, but of tempting hope that a revival of the dead art 
m its old, impressive lines, is not without possibility. And 
if not to” revive, then to awaken occasionally, a spark 
of the old life still enshrined within the clasp of these 
metal moulds. ‘Their quiet, dignified features—new born ol 
old parents—would indeed be a timely and perhaps corrective 
rebuke to the present strenuous attempts at originality and 


distortion. \NTONIO DE NAVARRO. 
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blacks, fawns,  brindles, yellows and othe C. Reid SIRE ABERDEEN ANGUS; DAA BLUE-GREV COW, Copyright 


shades which are so attractive and pleasing to 


the eye. The shaggy forelocks and the majestic horns of the 


cattle of the 
Land of brown heath and shavgy wool, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 


give them a striking appearance; but the blue-greys are sym- 
metrical and handsome in frame, though lacking in picturesqueness 





it compared with their Northern rivals. Glue-greys are invariably 
polled. and the absence ot horns has this strong recommendation 
in their favour, in the estimation of many—that they can 
be grazed with perfect safety in the same park as the most 
valuable horses. Blue-gieys, instead of being a pure breed, are 
the result of mating the cosmopolitan shorthorn with one or 
other of the Scottish black-polled breeds, 
viz., the Aberdeen-Angus, whose original 
habitat is in the North of Scotland, and the 
Galloway, which is kept mainly in the 
South of Scotland and the North of 
england. Galloway blue-greys are almost 
invariably a first cross between the short- 
horn and the black-polled cattle on each 
side of the Border, but those which have 
Aberdeen-Angus blood in their veins are 
bred in a variety of ways. In no part of 
the world is the cattle industry better 
understood and more skilfully and success 
fully followed than in the North-Eastern 
Counties of North Britain. While breeders 
there attach great importance to having 
bulls of the highest personal merit and ot 
the choicest blood, they are also more 
careful than is the case, perhaps, in any 
other part of the country in building up the 
female side of the breeding herd to a high 
standard of excellence. lhey retain the 
best specimens of their young heifers tor 
this purpose and, therefore, seidom buy any 
new animal except the bull. But some 
times the male head of the herd is a short- 
horn and at other times an Aberdeen 
Angus. A common practice is to use 
alternately bulls of these two splendid 


C. Reid. SIRE ABERDEEN ANGUS; DAM BLUE-GREY. cepynem' breeds, as far as practicable a shorthorn 
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bull | mated wit 1 cow whose own sire * 


wa in nber ra icK-po ed herd and 
; | ul Nl ie the matie 1s pure, the dam 
cl ed, ait 1 irom the way the cr 
i col ted the cow 1s not only herself of 
\ eEXCE nt type as a un of beef cattle, but 


well fixed, especially in view of the 











fact that h the Llood of two separate 
bree in ber . } 
The cattle ( in the North-East. of 
Sseotiand are not more particular about the 
mate i \ the Is¢ than they are m 
ONE isl the wreatest kill and care 1 the 
rearing and feeding of their young produce. 
They make it a point not to let the younystel 
their calf flesh, but keep them in a steadily 
progr ‘ nition from first to last. Dhey 
ccomp tl not infrequently under adverse 
onditions, for the climate is cold and at 
tine ery tryin \We venture to affirm that 
\berdeer \r blue-vreys have come to 
the front against the strongest competition as 
frequently and prominently as any othet 
atthe pure or ere bred—in the world. They 
have been iltully handled by the Northern 
farmers, wl have also supplied feeders in the 
Midland and Southern Counties of Lngland ; Q y ; 
ae eee — this cross which have won for C. Rein SIRE SHORTHORN; DAM ABERDEEN-ANGUS. Copyright 
their owners the hi est lame, 
Phe Galloway blue-greys are bred in a somewhat different disposition and the capacity of converting coarse herbage into 
’ from t produced in the North. They are almost beef. The nature of their coats fits them for the exposed life 





they lead. ‘They have two coats— an upper and 
an under, the former long and rather wavy, the 
under coat short, close, soft and silky, which 
keeps in the natural heat of the body as well 
is resists the cold from the atmosphere. In 
America the skin of the Galloway when in full 
hair has taken the place of the buffalo robes 
once so common. They are what the American 
have called them excellent ‘rustlers’; that is, 
instead of waiting to be supplied with food they 
strike out and go in search of forage for them 
selves. hey thrive on high altitudes where 
shorthorns would be very apt to starve. W<¢ 
dwell on this to explain how it is that they 
can be cheaply brought through the winter a 
circumstance which leads most breeders to 
prefer them for the female side of the herd. 
When used for breeding blue-greys they are, in 
many cases, kept outside for at least nine 
months of the year. <A_ strong partiality is 
shown for using a white shorthorn bull, prefet 
ably one of a white family, to mate with 
Gailoway cows. The reason for this is that 
their offspring are found to be uniform in colour, 
the black and white hairs being very regulariy 
mixed, and it is this regular intermixture which 
gives them the blue-grey colour in all parts of 
their body. The colour is not generally so uni 
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form when roan or red shorthorn bulls are used 
invariably a first cross between pure-bred parents of the It is not claimed that the animals are better in themselves on 
horthorn and Galloway breeds respectively. It is in only rare that account, but when they are sold by auction in a lean ot 


instances that a race of cross-bred cows are 
built up to be used as a breeding herd as is 
the case in the North. On the whole, the cross 
between the shorthorn bull and the Galloway 
cow is most extensively produced, although in 
recent years, owing to the scarcity of black- 
polled cows, the other form olf breeding has 
been on the increase. He would be a rash man 
who would take it upon him to affirm which 
form of mating produces the better individual 
animal. This depends more on the respective 
merits of the parents than on any other element 
in the case. ‘The consideration which induces 
most people to use the Galloway on the female 
side is that members of that ancient Border 





breed can be kept at less cost than the larger 
framed and more tender shorthorn. ‘The 
Galloways are an exceptionally hardy race of 
cattle. This characteristic has been zealously 


preserved by the patrons of the breed. During 
the first two and a-half years cf their life they 
are ept night and day in the open helds with 
no roof above them except the sky, and no 
urtificial shelter except that obtained from a dry 
stone dyke, a hedge or a plantation. Even 
when the ground is covered with snow they 





make their bed on it, and rough it successfully. 


ar from being dainty feeders, they have the C. Keid. S7TRE SHORTHORN; DAM ABERDEEN-ANGUS. Copyrigni 
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store condition, they are the more keenly competed for it 
there is a close uniformity in the colour of the lot. The auction 
marts at Carlisle are the centres where by far the greatest 
number of Galloway blue-greys are marketed, nearly 3,000 of 
them being sold in the two marts there in a single day, in April 
and in October respectively. We my add that the Aberdeen- 
Angus and Galloway blue-greys differ in this, among other 
respects, that the latter are more rough in the coats than the 
former. When black sires are used the produce are darker in 
colour, the dark tinge predominating. Irish shorthorn cows 
and heifers are not infrequently mated with white shorthorn 
bulls in Scotland and 
England. Many of 
these cows are pretty 
deep milkers, and the 
best of them, after 
having dropped one or 
two calves, are drafted 
into city dairies, 
where, after yielding 
milk for a little more 
than a year, they are 
fattened for the 
butcher. Black bulls 
ot both breeds have 
been taken in con- 
siderable numbers to 
Ireland, where, especi- 
ally for crossing 
purposes, they have 
viven much satisfac- 
tion. Good blue-greys 
are exported trom 
lreland, those of 
Aberdeen- Angus being 
mainly marketed at 
Perth, and those from 
Galloways sold at 
Castle- Douglas and 
Carlisle. At these 
centres, each class C. Reid. 
being fully appre- 

ciated, they sell readily at good prices, but they are not 
so much in favour as those bred in Scotland and England. 
Attempts made to tound herds of blue-greys have seldom been 


long persevered with. They are large-framed cows, and 
are heavy consumers of food. JouN GILLESPIE. 
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THE SALTIN GS. 

“SN VIEN on a June day full of sun and air, when the high, 
white clouds are torn across the sky, and the south-west 
winds are coming in full and free off the water, and 
sweeping over the wide, green wastes, the marshes are 
sad, with the deep sadness of one who, ceasing to 

complain, has ceased also to hope, and only suflers dumbly. 
I; ven on a day such as this, for an hour or two only do they seem 
to wear the semblance of a smile, then quickly they lapse back 
again to their native condition—a deep, settled melancholy—and 
this on a good day; but for six months of the year the marshes 
scarce see the sun, the river and land lying wrapped (often 
for weeks on end) in a close impenetrable mist. Then day 
follows day without change; the marshes are impassable, and 
even for the marsh bailiff—-who knows them as he knows 
his own garden—the fog has terrors. His duty it is daily to 
watch over the safety of the stock on the river banks—for 
horses have been known to be _ bogged there, though the 
surer-footed bullocks rarely come to harm. But in the fogs 
no man may say he knows a country, and here, fog- 
bound, you may wander for days amidst the dykes that 
intersect it, or stray to the river and be swept away down the 
tide. At such times life stagnates, all sounds are muffled, the 
birds even are mute; there are long, oppressive silences 
broken only by the explosive signals as the trains pass slowly 
up and down the line, or by the harsh cry of the fog-horn from 
the fog-bound vessels on the river; while the eye seeks vainly 
for a sign of lifting in the dense air, and you pray for a 
favouring wind to dissipate the heavy rolling mists. Even on 
a clear day you must not take a bee-line for the river across 
the wide, apparently unbroken green, or you soon find yourself 
brought up by one of the numerous dykes that form nitural 
boundaries, and serve to keep the sleek cattle and horses from 
straying, for nowhere does stock **do” so well as on the Saltings. 
The last point of civilisation as the main road is left to 
cross the wastes is the Lennard Arms, the highway house of 
all those bound for London. Soon the rail is crossed, a fine 
vanishing line that severs the wide green wastes sharply, and 
a flight of common plover gets up (peewits, as they are called 
here from their shrill cry); another dyke, and a group is passed 
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of loose horses, herding together for protection from the fly 
pests that breed so thickly on the swampy ground, a big bed 
of reeds on your left leads down nearly to the river shore, 
and here, tor the first time, wild life seems to observe you, 
for a plover shoots out and hovers, trying by het sharp cries 
to lure you from her nest in the reeds. \t one time, they 
say, rushes fringed all the shore-line, and sailing vessels 
going up and down brushed them with their bowsprits a 
they put about; but that was before the coming of steam traffic, 
whose wash has left the water’s edge naked and bare, and by 
taking away Nature's protection for the land man has laid up fot 
himself (as he evet 
does) a never-ending 
round of labour in 
the ceaseless building 
up of the sea-wali 
(here a high = clay 
ridge) that is con 
tinually subsiding. 
By climbing on this 
wall and following it 
right or left you at 
last reach the’ shore. 
The water is brackish 
here—more than half 
salt and the tide 
swirls swift and strong 
as it swings out round 
the points and runs 
down at three knots 
to the sea, not thirty 
miles away, bearing 
on the flood half the 
world’s commerce 
onwards and outwards, 
and our thoughts go 
outward with them. 
llere gro by the 
Norweg an boats laden 
with timber, there a 
Copyright dashing little tug 

tears past, cutting a 
line of dazzling white in the sullen water and throwing up 
enough wash for a big boat in her hurry, and there, round the 
point, comes a boat heavy laden with living freight. There 
seems always something very human about the Thames; surely 
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never was there a greater mass of human lives bound up 
with a river's story! But it is in the starry winter nights that 
you see her in her glory, for then, smothered in gems, she melts 
into the sky and they are as one, for both have their lights. And 
the darkness of the water is p wwdered over with precious stones, 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, but chiefly emeralds (the pilot boats), 
restless meteors that flash across space and are gone, while others 
take their place in a sparkling maze of ever-shifting colour, 
And yet more eerie than the darkness is the strange, whit 
dawn, when the great vessels loom through the mist and are 
gone, appearing and disappearing like Titanic ghosts, while the 
muffled cries of the fog-horn moan ceaselessly through the long 
dim mornings. And even as the dank, cold fogs search out and 
chill the body to the core, so does the air of the marshes seek out 
and chill the mind—hanging a subtle pall of depression on the 
spirit, a vague, haunting sadness that never leaves you, and 
recurs even after they are left far behind--and in the midst of 
life—for here you do not live, you simply exist. 

Pony-racing, here was a popular sport as late as 1830, 
while within the last few years these marshes have seen a 
most fashionable gathering for coursing matches. 


Hawking 
has played its part on them also; wholesale poaching is, 
and always will be, pursued along the river banks, with a 
convenient boat moored alongside to drop into when necessary. 
Away there just over the water 1s the little inn (Long Shore 
Tavern), the resort of the bargemen and the meeting-place in 
the past of all good men, the staunch and noble supporters of the 
ropes and stakes—when the ring was still in its glory—for on 
Long Reach, dropped out of sight between Dartford Creek and 
the river bink, many a grim battle was fought and won, or lost, 
the real thing every time—bare knuckles and a fight to a 
finish. No‘faked”’ fights these, in the early dawn of a raw spring 
morning. Here it was on February 21st, 1X60, that Jem Mace 
landed on the Essex shore and fought Bob Brettle, £100 a side ; 
at the sixth round the police interfered, and the fight was finished 
next morning down the river in favour of Mace; and it was 
on Long Reach that Mace, at the end of his career, had his very 
last fight. And now at last a mimic warfare is to wake the 
sleepy marshes, the peewit’s call will be lost in the crack of the 
rifles, for Government has purchased many of these valuable 
saltings. So at last will the marshes stir? We doubt it, and 
as you are ever more and more saturated with thei maynetism 
you feel that nothing will ever awaken them from their strange 


apathy —a more than Eastern calm. DRIFTER. 
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A HOUSE AT SAPPERTON 
BY M® A.ERNEST BARNSLEY. 


a 
Hil ou Mr. lLerne Barnsley has built for 
Sappert ills to mind two others in its 
1 It ind ilfw i veen Daneway 
ind Mr. Giimson’s hou both of ch were illus 
rated and ce bed in (¢ ivi Lire on March 6th 
j ' k betwee then hitecturally as wel 
{ ra \ lt may almost be termed a derivative of 
Dan i ) 5 it ‘ »> to old tswold traditions, 
forms and iterial ile Mr. Gaimson’s house, always avoiding 
ything ch would strike the mo ensitive Cotswoldian as 
Lruisive ind = fore nm to the locality, does, both by certain 
iture of 1 disposi » and by it material, assert 
7 ire of independence of strict local ind of afhhation 
to re distant M Darnsley’s house 1 type ol 
1 lid be done by those who want to build anew and 
nply in the Cot ld district and have the very proper wish 
Hiantam the mdividuahty of one ol very best local 
il hteclural manner which we posse 
lt was Mr. William Morris who “ discovered” the Cots 
i The founder and prophet of the scno 1 that has sought 
to restore ri principles to the handicrafts and simple habits t 
lite found int l-lands abundant object-l ms to aid his 
hh ind i¢ led the way. many artists and designers 
ive vone thither tor environment and for inspiration. he 
Northern villages, such as Camden and Broadway, have, 
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isa result, become well known—almost too weil known perhaps. 
lsut most of the Cotswold parishes retain their old-world air, and 
the description which was given of the surroundings of Daneway 
will show that Mr. Barnsley has settled in one where that air is 
quite uncorrupted. Nor will it be his fault if inroads are made 
upon its purity. For though the little coterie of which he is a 
member have built themselves new houses, and, by their intro- 
duction of local industries, have added to the life and importance 
of Sapperton, all has been done with a full appreciation of the 
past and a desire to infuse its spirit into the present. 

Mr. Barnsiey’s house is not built from an abstract design 
set on paper as the unrestricted fulfilment of his ideal of form 
and arrangement. It is an adaptation to circumstances, and 
circumstances of an assertive kind. It is specially included in 
which is to be as varied as possible, not only as 
a type of appropriateness to its surrounding, but as an able 
solution of the problem of how to build a house that shall 
fully satisfy the requirements—<esthetic, ethical and domestic 

of its occupants on a site that imposes definite restrictions and 
already has a building which is to be retained and incorporated. 
There are men in all avocations who, when all lies easy before 
them to carry out what they please and how they please, produce 
but a commonplace and ineffectual result, and who only reach 
success when they meet difficulty in the path and work under 
onditions of compromise. Without for one moment suggesting 
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524 COUNTRY 
that Mr. Barnsley’s powers are re tricted to this field, it ts 
beyond juestion true to say that he ts thoroughly at home in it. 
He had to deal with a site awkward in shape, access, aspect and 

revcite ind hay ng a plain ind featureless cott we standing In 
its m None of these difficulties has he encountered ina 
pirit of hostility or destruction. He has met them in a friendly 
Wily, is entered into partnership with them, has discipiined 
them into line with his leading purpose. The house may be less 
complete, balanced and co-ordinated than it would have been had 
here been no conditions of situation to fulfil. But it has vained 


lost 
ISL 


of outline and vrouping, 


rather than thereby, for it presents an unforced originality 


an unpurposed individuality of disposi- 


tion and arran sement, and an appearance of extent and spread, 
lhe long, narrow existing cottage was so placed that it naturally 
ind conveniently formed the centre, with the new buildings as 
wit it each end, but wings of greater size, height and presence 
than the centre The house, therefore, covers more ground, and 
possesses more skyline, than is normal to its size, and yet it does 
this not of conceit, but of necessity. It conveys the idea that it 

ul to be so. It has the good fortune of avoiding, without any 
iffectati the close-knitted squareness which, owing to right 
r wrong vit of convenience and inexpensiveness, is the 
characteristic of most small modern houses, and calls to mind 
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the * patent compactum ” or mulium in parvo of the latest picnic 
outfit. Mr. Barnsley, without any departure from the strictest 
architectural honesty, has been able to give himself ampleness 
of space for the eye to roam from feature to feature, and for the 
foot to pass from room to room. Yet the house is of the simplest 
in design and in accommodation. The main approach is off the 
main road through Sapperton and beyond the church. A little 
private way runs along the highest level of the ground, and 
widens out into a terrace as it reaches the south-east or office 
The whole building lies below this terrace, and there is a 
look about the sunk gable end of the 
kitchen and the diminutive yard and outbuildings reached 
down a flight of steps. Another flight ot to the left 
gives on to the formal garden and to the paved way which 
leads to the porch. Though curiosity may attract us within, 
the charm of the little garden makes us pause without. It at 
the that it is right; that it fulfils the 
particular requirements; that it is of the shape, size, material 
and construction needed at this special spot. This enclosure, 
dominated at one corner by the entrance terrace, bounded where 
the ground rises by the house and where the ground falls by a 
dry wall of local stone of such height that the exquisite view 
the narrow dale and the hills 


wing. 


homely, modest 


steps 


once peives impression 


ol winding steep wooded is 
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thoroughly enjoyed, is the requisite semi-formal link between 


the straight limes of the building and the tumbled Cotswold 
landscape. The house is not one of Palladian symmetry, there- 
fore the garden is not rigidly geometrical. The house, though 


with its outbuildings it covers some ground, is of cottage-like 
simplicity, therefore the garden is very small and of no archi- 
tectural pretension. ‘The walls enclose but the twentieth part 
of anacre. They are not perfectly rectangular and have curved 
corners, obeying in some measure the lie of the land. But the 
surface levelled as a plat whose horizontal lines are in 
sympathy with the vertical ones of the house, for its straight 
paths surround square and oblong flower-beds and borders, to 
which clipped box shrubs and hedges give point and variety. 
Here is very little expense of initial making or future upkeep. 
That is worth attention in these days, when the measure of the ‘ 


IS 





purse is in so many cases not the measure of the love for the { 
varden. But that love may be indulged in without great 
outlay. It is a question of taste, of a true sense of the { 


fitness of things, rather than of money, of the paying for large 
and often inapprepriate works. This mechanical age, giving man 
command over natural forces, and therefore power of emulating 
Nature’s large way of doing things, bas unduly developed our 
bumps of bigness and costliness. To have a thing larger and 
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dearer than our neighbour has become too common an ambition 
and is a very stupid one. It is so much better to leave our 
neighbour alone, and think out for ourselves what is just the 
right life to live, house to inhabit and garden to create according 
to the special circumstances of their plan and position and of our 
powers and possibilities, mental and material. That surely is 
what Mr. Barnsley has done, and that is why his house and 
garden fit into their littie corner of the Cotswolds and at the same 
time represent his own ideas and habits. 

Of the exterior of the house one illustration is taken from 
the entrance terrace and another from the lawn which lies beyond 
the littie formal garden. We realise that the original cottage was 
featureless and uninteresting, but, owing to Cotswold tradition of 
both material and construction, was entirely unobjectionable. 
The new kitchen wing has been made of the same height, so as 
to continue the ridge-line, but it is turned at right angles, the roof 
is brought down much lower, and two high-pitched gables are 
introduced. At the other end, where the view is best enjoyed, 
and several rooms are needed taking up as little ground as 
possible, height is given which affords the needed bedroom 
accommodation and adds much character to the group. The 
full value of this arrangement is seen on the north-east side, 
where the building towers up from the steep lane. Daneway 
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t y t it from the d net rina has therefore been given the ¢ iling as a fhe ld for his art. With 

tl feature. Hlere are the ume what excellent purpose the plasterer of the days of Elizabeth 

of roofage as in the high part of that old and James wrought upon ceilings, even in lesser folks’ houses, 

but t irried out with more reticence and severity to we saw a few weeks back at Daneway; and the Daneway 

uit a small dl npler dwelling. Che walling is of the local ceilings, quite rich though quite modest, rather rough but 
ne, to hand ibundance on Sapperton Common, needing only very virile, were then recommended to the notice of those who 
ed tl juarry and carted to the site. It is ther wished, on no sumptuous or extravagant scale, to take advantage 
an mexp e material, and permits of both extent and of this reviving art. That it is a reviving art, and that it can be 
ness of walls without great outlay. On the other hand, the used with excellent effect in simple manner, is shown by the 
ressed stone used for the windows and coigns of the house, and illustration of the Sapperton example. The old school of 
i steps and copin n the garden, comes from Minchin plasterers were apt to reserve this form of ornament to rooms 
unpton, and its large use is to be counted as rather a luxury. that had no ceiling beams, their designs being as a rule of 
Stone tiling, fe brinceps of all forms of our native rooting, | elaborate ribbing and panelling, everywhere heavily enriched 
f the essence of all Cotswold bul . In using it Mr. Barnsley and suitable to large and lofty rooms only. But Daneway is 
nued tthe already found on the cottage it is into tl one among several small houses where a beamed ceiling in a low 


room has been sufficiently enriched to 
vive it distinction without any sense that 
it has been overdone or belongs to a 
room of another calibre. In exactly the 
same spirit has Mr. Barnsley worked. 
Heavy cross-beams were necessarily 
present in his hall to support the floor 
above. To carry the ceiling below them 
was to make the room too low. More 
over, the height and character of the 
room suggested the need of beams. As 
they were the salient feature of the con- 
struction, so should they be the chief 
field for the ornament, and they have 
been enriched by running scrolls of vine, 
oak and rose leaves of simple drawing 
and in low relief. The cornice round 
the wall carries out the scheme, but in 
its own manner. It is a little deeper 
than the beams, and has a narrow run- 
ning pattern at top and bottom between 
which are detached sprigs of such 
flowers as flourish in the garden borders. 
The ceiling proper Is very sl uply treated. 
It is in correspondence with the plain 
walls, and with them forms the back 
vround and foil to the decorated beams 
and cornice. The simple outline of 
ribbing is best seen in the plan, but it 
also just shows in the illustration with 
the small insets of ornament at corners 
and centre. The furniture both here and 
in the sitting-room consists partly of 
od examples and part y ot new pieces 
designed by Mr. Barnsley and produced 
in Sapperton. One and the other equally 
enter into the picture, and are exactly 
what we expect and -wish to see there. 
In the same manner the sitting-room, 
in the honesty of its construction, the 
sufficiency of its forms, the disposition 
of its adjuncts, declares itself one in 
which thinking and working can be 
done at their best. 

Ot this house, which to those who 
feel what a small house should be must 
be sympathetic, Mr. Barnsley is not 
only the designer and the occupier, he is 
also the builder and the paymaster. 
lle therefore knows precisely how it has 
been done and what it has cost. It is 
done well, and therefore it is not done 
cheaply——not, at least, in the detrimental 
sense in which circumstance now torces 
us generally to use that very good old 
word. In a right sense the work has 
been done cheaply, for there is real and 





THE BUILDING TOWERS UP FROM THE STEEP LANE” adequate value for the outlay. Mr. 
Barnsley has most kindly supplied a 
old cottage that we step from the porch—that is, into the space schedule of the cost under the headings of the different forms of 
contained by tts walls, for all else has been changed, Che labour and material. and it is as follows: 
ground floor has been cleared of partitions and made into a long » a 
hall whose salient feature is its ceiling. Mr. Barnsley belongs to Mason-—labour on house : 580 0 Oo 
the same schoo! of thought as his friend Mr. Gimson. To them " ee stable, ete. 95 7 10 
heauty consists in line, proportion, fexture, workmanship, and ” ” hauling 32 COO 
most especially in appropriateness ; indulgence in ornament for Carpenter, house . 359 9 90 
ornament’s sake, in patent decorative mediums and in mechanical " ' stable, etc 3 8 
patternings “at per cwt. net,” is among the deadly sins. We Filer and plasterer—labour on at ' ~~ oS 
found that in Mr. Gimson’s quite cottage-like house ornament ee ee = 
> Piumbing on house ol oO 6 
had no place. Mr. Barnsley, working on a slightly larger and ' 
; ae Plaster floors ,, = 5 6 3 
nore elaborate scale, rightly decided that it ought not to D : 
> ressed stone ,, ~ 110 O 0O 
b wholly absent from the composition. The hall, nearly 3oft. Meshes . 80 0 Oo 
long and leading to the sitting-room, might be accused of Censeus is if ~~ ee o 
é vwivertising puritanism if it sternly excluded all the higher 
imaginings of skiitul cralftsmansh p. rhe plasterer, at his best, 1,700 14 i 
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Deducting the sum for which the stable, garden and other 
adjuncts are responsible, the cost of the house was about £1,450, 
and though the centre part was there already, there can have 
been little saving in retaining it. It is generally as dear to alter, 
convert and incorporate such a portion as it 1s to sweep It away 
and begin a‘'resh. It was probably retained in this case in ordet 
to stamp a character of growth and adaptation upon the completed 
work and not as an economy. Few, then, will doubt that the 
sum paid was not by any means too large for the result attained. 
If all who have need to build anew in the Cotswolds will build in 
this manner, that district will earn as high praise tor its present 
as for its past architecture. tl. Avray Tippinc. 
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GULLS’ FRET AND STARLINGS’ LIEADs. 
IIE issue of Counrry Lire for January 16th last contained a 


interesting letter from Mr. W. P. Pycraft on the 


i 
flight of birds 
and their method of carrying their legs when on the wing. 1 
think we were all aware before that gulls flew with their legs 


stretched out behind them ; but having, since Mr 


>? 
} 


1, spent two weeks on an ocean steamer, [ have had 


Pycraft’s letter 
appeare 
vood opportunity of studying their habit of using their feet as an aid to 


light, to which Mr. Pycraft called attention In their ordinary evolutions, 
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GROUND PLAN OF MR. A. 
which are conducted with such perfect effortiessness, gulls have no need ol 
such assistance. Indeed, you may now and then see a bird, sailing on level 
wings, stretch its legs out of mere ennui, having kept them in one position 
till it suffered from pins and needles Again (and it is very funny to watch) 
reach one leg forward and scratch itself under the chin, 


During the operation 


you may see one 
with quick little kicks, just as a cat uses Its hind feet. 
the bird is absurdly crumpled up and flies with difficulty, so that more than 
once it has looked as if one must turn head over heels in mid-air. 

Tue Use oF FRET IN FLicnt. 

In their rapid turns as the gulls woeel over an instalment of scraps 
thrown from the galley, especialiy when checking suddenly in a quick flight 
against the wind, they use their legs and feet freely. When only a moderately 
abrupt check is required, the bird merely drops both its feet straight down 
from its body, keeping the toes folded so that the legs look like straight 
sticks, the manceuvre being precisely like that of a sculler who ‘‘ holds” his 
boat by dropping the blades of his oars below the surface, keeping them sull 
on the feather. When 
thrust down with the whole of the feet expanded; and when this is done 


the emergency is acute, however, the legs are 
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suddenly by a bird coming towards you head-on, you see what an immense 


increase of resisting surface they present to the air Just so does the sculler 


turn the face of the blades against the stream to back water. Occasionally 
a bird will drop one toot only to assist it in a rapid turn, and it is altogether 


evident that the feet are a great and habitual assistance in steering. 
THe EcyrriaAn Vuirure, 

Mr Pycratt asks also how birds of prey carry their feet. Owls, I hav: 
always believed, carry them trailing behind; and [ suspect that all vultures 
do, because, during the last month, [ have had abundant opportunity to saiisfy 
When the 


bird is circling above in the sunlight, the legs and feet can, with good glasses, 


myself that that is the habit of the Egyptian vulture or neophron 


be seen very plainly reaching straight backwards under the tail, with the claws 


seemingly locked together, In aighting, also, the neophron drops its feet 


some time before they are needed, and it is probable that he finds them of us 


as with the 


gulls, in checking its speed, though the surface, large as the 


vulture’s claws are, is much less in comparison to the size of the bird’s body 
than is that of the webbed feet of a gull, while all th 


g vulture’s movements are 


s» rhythmical and smooth that one sees nothing comparable to the sudden 


application of the brakes when the gull’s feet come into play. Ducks 


yeese and swans, [ believe, also carry their legs trailing. 
Looks Best AT A DISTANCE 

Of all bir ts, Ltake it that the Egyptian vulture is the one to which distance 

most lends enchantment. 


It is a majestic thing on the wing, handsome even 


in its dark brown immature plumage (which it seems to keep for three 
seasons), but truly magnificent in its adult full dress of cream and black 


When one of them wheels so that vou get the full view of its back in the 
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sunlight it is a sumptuous spectacl and still more striking is it to look 


down, as | have recently done, on the backs of a number of them from a clift 


top as they circle below. At close quarters, however, Its gruesome, shriy iled, 


skinny head and neck convert it into a loathsome object, and with its filthy 


feeding habits it is strange that it manages to keep its plumage as clean as it 
! 


Goes. t 


Anyone, by the way, who wishes to read the best of first-hand 
descriptions, not only of the Egyptian vulture, but of all the larger raptores 
(and many other birds) which frequent the North Alrican or Spanish Coasts, 
should read Colonel Willoughby Verner’s recently pu plished book, ** My Li 
Among the Wild Birds in Spain.” 


life of over half 


Colonel Verner has had a_ birds’-nesting 


a century, and his knowledge of the birds of his chosen 


territory, Spain and the Morocco Coast, must be uniqu 


SIBERIAN AND ENGLISH STARLINGS 


Country Lire of February 6th contained a lever crom Mr. FL OB 


Kirkman Commenting on my remarks on the purple-headed starlings inthe 


issue of the 16th; but I do not understand that Mr. Kirkman Gisagrees with 


At all events, I do not disagree with him Pine facts 


M4 


anything that I said. 


seem to be thes Phe English stalling is believed, until recentiy, to hav 











i tl pur reen-headed ty ’ The Siberian starling is purple- 

I r 1 ow vy distribu erally known as the 

rm ad whicl is «¢ irple, though generall 

wit r ear-coverts. Phe coloration, however, varies a great deal, and 
it is, doubt rivhtly, net cor ered a separate species from th English 
reen-l ! bir Phe assumption is that once the English, and probably 
Luropean, starlings were green-headed, but gradually (just as human waves 
hav swept westward, each riving out the one betore it or causing 1com 
n t { races it r vl swept over) the purple-headed Siberian or 
Asiatic bird has « ‘ ward, thrusting out the gree eaded native birds 
or terbr ing with them; and the birds of mixed strain have developed in 
reater or ke me ' he coloration and characteristics of the stronger 
nvading race from i! last Phe coloration is seen in the purple of the 
head nd for \ ence it Is Common to speak of all those which show 
tl purple as of the Siberian type); while, as for the characteri-tics, we are 

not yet certan t n, ut we hav susp ons that they are not desirabie 
ENGLAND'S Puree INVADERS 

The process of invasion of England by these purple-healed or Siberian 

type bir ap rs to have been going on rapidly within recent years \r 
ill \ ts, tl num r of stariings in th country seems to have increased 
ry fast, and with the increase in numbers has come an_ evident 
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preponderance of the purple over the green headed birds. It is stated 
that in the further South-West the ereen-headed type is still in posses- 
sion of the field, the purple-headed being unknown. Over the North 
and=s East the purple-headed (that is, birds which show a_ prevailing 
purple tint on their heads) is reported to have entirely superseded the 
English form. In a large middle territory (as here in Cambridgeshire) some 
vrcen-headed birds seem to breed in summer, but in winter the y are ousted by 
a much larger number of purple-headed ones, the local birds presumably moving 
further South and West. Simultaneously with this increase in the numbers of 
starlings in general, and with this overlaying of the English form by the purple, 
there have arisen loud complaints from agriculturists, The starling used to 
be known as the farmer’s friend pur excel/en The majority of farmers now 
detest him. The presumption is that the purple-headed birds have different 
habits from the old green-headed ones; that, in fact, as I have hinted, the 
characteristics of the Siberian bird are not desirable, 
DEGENERATING STARLINGS, 

It is, however, only a presumption, As I said in my former remarks (and 
is Mr. Kirkman says), the evidence is incomplete, the case not proven. Even 
the fact that the English starling was once only green-headed is not scientilically 
certain Perhaps in equal numbers green-headed birds would be as harmful 


as any purple-headed ones. But the facts look bad. H. P. R 


THE TREK OF THE TI&EBEAM.—I1]1. 


pitching and striking camp is a 
, though a trivial matter later on, so we 
were not orry to have no washing-up to do in 
y, nor cooking things to stow away. But for 
ul that an early start could not be made, as I had to 
ittend to business, and it was nearly midday before we 


the mornin 
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were on the road to Watford with a clear sky overhead. At 
first our route lay through country lanes, and overhanging 
boughs continually brushed the roof and windows of the 
Tiebeam. Theoretically, | believe, they are supposed to be 
kept trimmed r4it. from the ground; but in practice this is 








forgotten in some localities. Next year | mean to take with me 
a saw-stick, and boldly lop off any branches that bar the way. 
At Bushy Heath we emerged on the high road once more, and 
had an easy passage to Watford, where the horses were drawn 
up in the shade and left with their nosebags and the chain on 
the wheel while we went shopping. I found it was a good plan 
to have string bags and each to take a depart- 
ment, one vetling groceries and the other corn, 
meat and so forth, the boy, of course, being 
left in charge of the horses. [rom Watford 
there was a mile of down-hill to our camping- 
ground at the Swiss Cottage end of Cassiobury. 
There we outspanned under the shade of a 
huge Spanish chestnut, and a_ neighbouring 
farmer lent his orchard for the horses to graze 
in, as they were by no means used to their 
head-ropes, and still got terribly tied up with 
the picketing pegs. Indeed, those | had from 
the Stores were quite uscless. They were 
strong wooden pegs with hide loops in the 
top, but as the horse walked round, and the 
head-rope got twisted, the whole thing was 
sooner or later tied into knots. However, an 
old-fashioned farrier in Watford tor a few 
shillings made a couple of stout iron pegs 
with swivel tops, which were much better, 
and the wooden ones were then cast. The 
Rippingille stove was coaxed to work this 
evening for the first time, and produced scme 
excellent chops and a cauliflower, with blanc- 
mange and stewed plums to follow. In cara- 
vanning it is the camps one chiefly remembers, 
and | should have been glad to have had some 
record of this one; but the summer had been 
so cold and wet that, although now mid- 
September, the trees were as heavy with 
foliage as they generally are at the end of 
June, and the great chestnut tree so over- 
shadowed the camp that photography was 
impossible. 

The 17th broke, another perfect day, and 
there was only a trek of some thirteen miles to 
be got through. In Watford the caravan was 
drawn up in the shade, heading towards Hemel 
Hempstead, while I went to see about the 
picketing pegs. The smith was so crippled 
with heart disease, following on enteric 
contracted in the war, that he could only 
look on at the work at his forge. However, 
the pegs were nearly finished, and when | 
returned with them to the caravan, I found 
an interested spectator in the shape of a man 
who had been driver of a private caravan 
himself. Whether he thought the liebeam in 
advance of his master’s in matters of arrange- 
ment I was unable to discover, but his general 
advice seemed to be against ‘over-long treks, 
as giving too much work in the day for 
both horses and men. At Hunton Bridge 
we pulled up by the roadside for lunch, 
which is always a cold meal when you go 
caravanning. Then passing through well-to-do King’s Langley, 
with its paper works and brush factories, we skirted Ashridge 
and arrived at Little Gaddesden about tea-time. There we were 
expected, and a camping-ground for the Tiebeam was all ready. 
It was in a meadow near Mr. Talbot’s house, and many friends 
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were at tea in the 
garden © awaiting 
her, so she was 
the centre of much 
interest as she 
took up her moor- 
ings. We carried 
a visitors’ book, 
and took toll of 
their signatures as 
our guests climbed 
in. There was no 
cooking this even- 
ing, as. both 
skipper and crew 
were to be regaled 
inthe house. We 
were camped in 
long grass, and as 
the sun struggled 
through the early 
mist, it was a 
delight to wade 
about with bare 
feet, in pyjamas 
and an overcoat, 
watching the 
horses being 
groomed and 
fed and prepara- 
tions made for 
breakfast. Then 
the boy would 
appear with two IN THE 
canvas buckets of 

water for my bath. There was a slight difficulty with the 
collapsible bath in long grass; the thing seemed to have 
been invented more for a level floor. We found it was 
a good scheme to tether one of the mares on the spot 
where the bath tent was to be till she had fed down a level 
circle, then move her and put the bath tent there. After 
dressing and breakfast under the lea of the caravan, there came 
a pipe and the newspaper to the clink of washing crockery. 
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Then there were 
business letters to 
eo through and 
drawings to. cor- 
rect and post back 
to London. So 
when the caravan 
bad been * house- 
maided ” inside, a 
drawing - board 
Was unstrapped 
from its place 
under the table, 
and a box ol 
instruments trom 
one of the 
lockers above set 
ready beside it. 
Thus arranged, 
and with all win 
dows open, the 
Tiebeam was con- 
verted into” the 
most perfect ol 
workrooms, with 
books ot reference 
and everything 
that could be 
wanted within 
arm’s reach. On 
this occasion, 
however, my de- 
liberations were 
interrupted by a 
running fire of 
questions through the window on housekeeping topics, as we 
were to lunch six of the Talbot family at the caravan. The 
resources of the Tiebeam were surprising, but some silver, 
crockery and a footman had to be requisitioned from the house. 
The luncheon party proved a great success. Two sat at a table 
inside, and the rest of us at another under the window. No 
sooner had we smoked the pipe of peace after lunch than we 
began to have callers from the neighbourhood. rhe fame of 
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| 1 } 10 had not been at rt 
day | I ! eback rat t ) er tv 
| pace 

\1 pa l n pila ed r tne Lite) ) t l t 

t | t rest 1 everal carriages, ie 1 the nen to 
lea patter | D ( isina y spot, amon 
eat f. i t { There t ill me usu iccolm 
pa } in ind gi ire tha id and d to | 

npec \ ty it t I neve be found | yon 
Ne n rin { to our galetv came the ! 3) i 
carriage a t the vilia with lo fe—al any rate, ino 
case > we it i back to ta l ecou | e rendered, 
Phe villager I withered in | tsaboutt scene ot the accide 
nd a motor-cy 
had ior a ¢ t 

1 thie ifferes 

I a t colli 
Qn retur to ca ) 
ther t n Olle 
wout, mist \ 
rising an ill thre 
blanket wel tii 


pread out on the gras 
In « iriy autumn there 
shou d Uways iv 
omeone about camp 
m the alternoon, 
the evenin nist come 
nexpectedly and il 
on undo al the 
drying that th mud 
day un has done. 
\fter dinner inthe 
house, me ot the 
uests W 0 were 
urious to visit the 
camp insisted on doing 


» by the light of tor 
ches, and aS there was 
i heavy dew the ladies 


were escorted acro in 
wheei-barrows, Pliey 
were not altovether a 
julet party, and 17 WILDEN 
| should imagine 
the men in their tent had a somewhat broken night's rest. 
Next day (September tgth) we were up and out at 6.30 
preparing to trek. We lett Litthe Gaddesden about ten o'clock 
ind, bidding our hosts adieu, steered for Dunstable. It was a 
perfect summer's day, with just a slight haze banging over the 
remote distance. We had a long hill on the brake alter leaving 
the village and then climbed on to a road that skirted the downs, 
with miles of richly-wooded country laid out below us on the 
lett. rom time to time as the bherses rested | took down the 
talking-glass and spied from a bank at the various church 
towers and other buildings that shoved above the sea of tree 
tops. It was one of those hot, sull days that seem to have 
lipped from summer into autumn, Except for the tinkle of 
sheep-bells and a casual stone-breaker down the road there was 
not a sound to be heard. There were some handy trees to draw 
up under in the street at Dunstable where we lunched and 
topped for shopping. The spell of afternoon hung over the 


town and the streets were empty. It was rather depressing and 
there seemed to be nothing of are hitectural interest to look at. 
I bought a painter’s apron for the driver to cook in and so save hi 
smart cords from the grease, also some stockings for the boy, as 
vaiters do not suit a bicycle. There was a long hill on the 
collar after leaving Dunstable, and then a gipsy encampment in 
a field near the road. lL wentto inspectit. There were two vans 
and a hooded cart. They were heavily built on top, and too 
light below, I thought, and inside they were most awkwardly 
arranged; but among the wheels and all up the ladders clung 
swarthy-faced urchins, who, | suppose, imbibed enough iresh air 
in the davtime to counteract the stufliness of the vans at night. 
\mpthill was now our destination. I had written beforehand to 
the owner of Ampthill House, with whom there were old family 
connections and wino extended a ready welcome to the Tiebeam. 
| found him at tea, and we went in search of a camping-ground ; 
but the park and paddocks near the house all seemed to contain 
odd creatures that might not agree with my cattle, so, eventually, 
I had the caravan hauled into the stable-yard, which was 
decorated with window-boxes, and had a hose for washing het 
and several grooms at call. Semi-open-air lodging was found 


for the horses in a cowshed. Dinner was a (¢éte-a-téle in a large 
room with pendant ceiling and more servants than we seemed to 
require. I slept in the caravan as usual, but the men in the 
house. 

Phe 20th was another bright hot day. \lter breakfast | 


was taken to see the animals, as it appe ired that keeping a sort 
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of zoological garden was mv host’s chief hobby. Ove was 
continually coming on the unexpe ted. \mong some bushes 
there was a vak feeding, and a little further on a white camel 
shared a house with a bactrian, both in the sleckest condition. 
Tnen there were pens of lamas, and beyond that ostriches. 
hey were just taking out some of the latter for their morning 
exercise in the park. A keeper in white canvas shoes, with a 
iort stick, would first corner his bird. Then, watching an 
opportunity, he would spring on to its back and, holding on by 
the wings, commence a staggering journey at a fair pace. Lhe 
bird would make for the nearest tree to brush off its 1idet 
wainst a bough, and though the stick might avert this 
catastrophe for a bit, the rider would be seen to slide off just in 
time at another and 
chivy his bird into a 
corner, where the 
game would — begin 
over again. The 
ostrich did not seem 
in the least interested, 
but, on the other 
hand, did not object 
much. He was just 
the embodiment ol 
indifference. The 
ostriches were hardly 
up to my weight, so 
they saddled a lama. 
On silent feet, with 
action much like a deer, 
light mouth, pricked 
ears, neck like a swan, 
and limpid, intelligent 
eyes, be carried me 
vaily. Phen I tried 
Willie, the camel. The 
only difficulty about 
him was to get him to 
stop when once he had 
been set going. All my 
host’s animals were 
trained for riding. That 
was why he kept them, 
and that, too, was the 
FARM. reason for so many 
men servants, as some 
if the keepers came in to wait at meals. At lunch | heard it was 
the day for donkey polo, and that it I liked a mount could be 
found. Both the driver and I were mounted and joined in the 
game. There were seven a side, all keepers, or grooms, and 
some of the donkeys were very canny at the game. But mine, 
a big animal called Jumbo, had no off-side to his mouth, and 
once, at any rate, fell heavily on his head; however, it was an 
amusing form ot exercise. These donkeys were all Persian ot 
Keypu in, and had a decided air of good breeding about them. 
lowards the end of the game a man came down leading a 
saddled bull, and I found that | was expected to try a mount 
on him, too, as soon as the polo was over. I had begun to 
harbour suspicions as to whether my host had designs on my 
life; but once on the back of Charlie, one realised that he was 
tuffed full of good humour. He could positively smile with 
the wrinkles on his neck. \fter tea we walked to Houghton 
Conquest, a picturesque ruin in brick and stone on a ridge 
looking out towards Bedford. It was very intelligent Jacobean 
work, stone logvias forming the centres of two tronts and a 
porch between projecting bays on the south. The old oaks 
and Spanish chestnuts in the park seemed to be survivors of 
an equally grand lay-out that had long ago been obliterated, 
\ litte further along the ridge to the westward lay Ampthill 
Park, magnificently timbered, and though we did not go down 
to the house, one could see trom the hilltop that it was a fine 
block in the Hanoverian style, with a tall flight of stairs to the 
entrance. The family history of its last few occupants, some 
of them known to us both, was what we mostly discussed on 
the way. 
lhe 21st was a still, grey morning as we left Ampthill for 
Bedtord. The hill down into the plain of the Ouse proved 
deceptive and we ought to have had the skid on; but I found 
the clinometer registering 134 per cent. and then it was too late, 
so we had to go through on the brakes. Luckily, they had 
just been shod with new leather on the blocks and held well; 
but it was a near thing, all the same. It would be a good 
plan if it could be schemed to have a clinometer where the 
driver could see it; but the only place I could find for one was 
on the near side by the pantry cupboard. On acard over it 
I had the percentages marked off in terms of brake-power and 
propulsion. <A long trot on a level road, with no more incident 
han boys gathering unripe blackberries in the hedgerows, 
brought us to Bedtord. We pulled up in the market-place 
for shopping. Some officers with a retriever, who were curious 
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to see inside, came aboard, and I think they went awav deter- 
mined to try it themselves next vear. On leaving Bedford 
we took the wrong road and, turning too sharp to get back 
em? } i 
again, the spare | 


rake-blocks, that were hung up under the 
floor, caught in the under-carriage and were carried away, 
breaking the hammock-hook. fhe moral of that is, when 
locking the under-carriage see that everything is clear under- 
neath. At a village called Ravensden there were indications ot 
lowl-fever about Roger, and it was not long betore I spied him 
salloping into an old rooster in an orchard. By the time he was 
retrieved and the owner found the hen had breathed her last. 
lt was my rule to pay double what was asked under these 
circumstances, and, if the owners were to be believed, lover 
was an excellent hand at picking out the very best layer in the 
henroost. The whip I had bought at Watford for his birthday 
was duly broken over him, and I again had hopes of his future, 
though of a diluted order. Then with a bleeding trophy danz- 
ling by the net we proceeded to Wilden, where we were expected 
by friends who were picnicing there for the summer. Camp was 
pitched in the rickyard, and it was lucky we were not dependent 
on a gipsy fire, for it began to blow half a gale. 


LORD FITZWILLIAM’S 


HE Wentworth Hounds may be 
quoted as an instance of the 
vitality of hunting the fox in 
England. This Hunt, founded 
in 1866 by the late Lord Fitz- 

william to hunt the country round his own 
home, has afforded a great deal of genuine 
sport to its followers. Three charac 
teristics have always marked it: able 
huntsmen, a working pack of excellent 
hounds and a_ keen and_ enthusiastic 
following. The Wentworth country has 
its peculiar difficulties; coal and iron 
trams and railways interfere with but by 
no means put a stop to the hunting of the 
fox. but the country is not, as those 
whose lot is cast in countries where there 
are few obstacles might think, all un 
favourable, and there are strips of 
excellent grass over which hounds can 
hunt and run as well as if in Leicester- 
shire itself. When the hounds are hunting 
in their best country and there is a scent, 
the field ride as men and women will 
whose hunting is not their chief occupation 
but a welcome relaxation from hard work. 
Again, foxes are well preserved, are to |v 
found in most unlikely places and show a 
familiarity with strange localities. Thx 
fact is that, if a fox has a quiet resting 
place, he will adapt himself to most 
things. His wiie geographical distribution and his survival 
often in very adverse circumstances show how readily 
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Sunday had been cold, but when we trekked on Monday it 
was warm and sunny again. At Pertenhall a bad hill loomed 
ahead, but we were lucky enough to meet a farm horse just 
leaving a field and commandeered him at once. The next place 
we struck was Kimbo!ton, a queer old-fashioned village with one 
street of shops dominated by a big Georgian house. Some of 
our hosts of the day before were on board, and we stopped ther 
to lunch and shop. In the afternoon, having parted trom them, 
we trotted on to Thrapston and got a good level camping-ground 
in the field of a farmer who was building himseli a louse close 
by. Darkness overtook us before cooking operations were well 
under way, and as it promised to be a cold night I tried an oil 
stove | had bought at Kimbolton for warming the caravan. It 
proved a great success and at once made Sdeg. difference in the 
temperature. Later on I found it would make 2odeg. I had 
proposed to revisit Drayton, one of the finest and stateliest of old 
Ingiish houses, but meeting the owner in the post-office and 
finding he was just off shooting with the men of his party, | 
decided to trek on to Oundle. But so beautiful is Drayton that 
a photograph or two taken on a visit there some years ago must 
be included here. F,. Intco Tuomas. 


HOUNDS. 





FALCONER: TH/1E OLDEST HOUND IN’ KENNET. Copyrignt 


he adapts himself to new conditions. From the first the Went 
worth Llounds have been workers. Naturaily in early days 
there was a very close connection with 
the Fitzwilliam kennels at Milton. The 
first pi k were cle troyved by an outbreal 
of madness, and since then they have 
suffered a great deal from distemper, yet 
there are few packs better in their work 
to-day. When the present Lord Fitz 
william took the Grove Hounds on the 
resignation of Lord Galway, he became 
Master of adjoining Tlunts, and the two 
nacks, the Grove and the Wentworth, 
hunt under one Master over a large stretch 
of Yorkshire and a portion of the County 
of Nottinghamshire. This drew even 
closer a connection which had always 
xisted between the kennels at Wentworth 
andat Serlby. This bond was also cemented 
by the fact that Bartlett, the Wentworth 
huntsman, took the horn in the Grove 
country, while Sam Morgan, so long hunts- 
man to Lord Galway, moved over to 
Wentworth. Each huntsman took with 
him some of his favourite hounds, and 
there is consequently a good deal of 
Grove blood in the Wentworth kennels. 
Make and shape are required everywhere 
by modern standards of hound-breeding ; 
but in spite of the great prevalence of 
certain fashionable strains of blood, | am 
struck by the individual character of the 
Copyright different) packs = I ee, both in thei 
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appearance and in their work. Hounds 
hunted in the field by a huntsman who 
knows nis work in the kennel take 
colour, as it were, from the country 
they hunt in. The huntsman, year after 
year, selects hounds which manifest the 
qualities required by his country, and 
thus a pack become, season by season, 
more able to show sport and better fitted 
to cope wth the difficulties they meet. 
I have sometimes heard people express 
a fear that our modern foxhound 
will lose his working qualities from the 
desire of huntsmen to obtain the make 
and shape which tell at shows. But 
this fear is groundless. The reputation 
of a huntsman and _ his livelihood 
depend in the long run on the sport 
he shows and the foxes he kills fairly. 
| confess, after some experience of 
hounds and hunting, to finding my chief 
pleasure in seeing hounds work. I 
cannot believe that hounds have 
deteriorated in scenting powers, and | 
am sure that in my time they have 
improved in tongue. The modern 
foxhound is now not less musical than 
his ancestors. I might take the Went- 
worth and Grove packs as examples 
of hounds which are tull of symmetry 
and yet can carry a cold line over 
the ploughs of the Grove or the 
slag-heaps (a still greater trial) of 
the Wentworth. The two packs, 
though bred on independent lines 
before the union of the Masterships, 
yet have many strains of blood in 
common, and if we turn back to our 
pedigrees we shall find that both owe 
something to Belvoir, and even more 
to Grafton, lines. ‘The value of such 
blood as Grafton Woodman, Why 
Not and others of the goiden age of 
that pack has lately been impressed 
ou my mind by conversations on 
hound - breeding with Masters and 
huntsmen, who have confirmed the 
opinion I have always had that the 
Gratton is almost an ideal country in 
which to make working hounds. 

When we come to the hounds 
themselves we see at once that the 
type which is in favour is suitable to 
the country. This fitness for their 
work is shown by the recourse which 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s neighbours, the 
Badsworth and the Barlow, have had 
to the stallion hounds of Lord Fitz- 
william’s kennel and the kennel which 
was formerly Lord Galway’s. There 
is another matter to be noted, and 
that is that, probably owing to the 
number of cur dogs kept in the 
country, distemper has at different 
periods in the history of the kennels 
made great ravages among the puppies 
at walk. Taking the dog hounds first, 
we have Falconer to begin with. The 
length of time he has been on the list 
shows the estimation in which he is 
held as a worker. He shows, as is 
natural, some signs of age, but there 
is a wealth of fox-catching experience 
in his wise old head, and his neck, 
shoulders, depth and bone show what 
power and stamina he has. If we add 
a fine nose and a voice which tells the 
truth, we only do justice to a working 
hound of long service. 

A very handsome hound, . with 
bone carried well down and full of 
quality, is Harpsichord. His shoulders 
would catch the eye of any judge, and 
his foxhound expression shows the 
intelligence without which physical 
perfections are of no use. A hound 
with great resolution and drive is 
Spartan. He stands on the best of 
legs and feet, has great depth 
through the heart, and his powerful 
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loins and 


hind- quarters suggest 
Phrough Darter, another good 


Badminton strain of blood. 
and power and pace. 
litzwilliam’s country, and this tests 
hounds as well as horses. It is when 
steady work on a cold line is needed 
that Harper and Verdict are to be 
noted. In a country with so many 
difficulties a huntsman is bound to 
trust a good deal to his bitch pack. 
The ladies are undoubtedly quicker 
and handier than their brothers. 
W hen there is a long hunt,a moderate 
scent and big coverts come in the 
line, | would rather see a dog pack 
working. But when quick decision 
is needed, and when, as sometimes 
happens, a huntsman has to lift his 
hounds and ask them to hunt again 
when he puts them on the line once 
more, bitches are more willing, and 
less apt to become discouraged, than 
dogs. Policy, the first prize bitch 
of her vear, was by Pirate, a son of 
the Grafton Pirate. She is a beautiful 
bitch, full of quality; her legs and 
feet are excellent, and tor her work 
she has been chosen to breed from. 
Policy has lots of bone, and so far 
she is, perhaps, better than Dimple, 
who, nevertheless, is quite her equal 


endurance 
worker, 
He too has excellent legs and feet 
There is a good deal of stiff clay in Lord 
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once well trained and cared for, marked out the central square. 
Before any change was carried out, a severe judgment on the 
mistake of taking away those excellent fruit trees was given 


by a practical friend, which made us pause ; 


but folly prevailed 
and the deed has not been regretted. 
The garden, it is true, no 
provides fruit and crisp Lettuces and 


lot gel 


Seakale, but—we have sheaves of 
flowers in their stead. There was, 
in fact, no other spot so suitable, 
and the fruit trees and vegetables 


had to find space in other quarters ; 
otherwise there has been little « hange 
in the actual ground plan of the old 
garden. The piece of garden lying 
four-square, the original paths and 
borders followed the same lines, and 
it remains a quadrangle intersected 
by many smaller squares. Iven the 


sunk bricks used for edging, being 
old and mossy, have not been dis 
turbed. Time was when curved lines 
and borders rounded off were con 


sidered the indispensable condition 
of gardening good taste; but how 
true it is, ** The garden is best to be 
square.” 

Favoured by soil and climate, 
the glory of Sussex, in garden matters, 
lies in her wealth of There 
fore, the middle and most important 
pathway of the garden has rambling 


ine SCS, 





when it comes to fox - catching. 
Trespass, whose head is one of the 
most beautiful and characteristic in 
our gallery, may surely be left to 
speak for herself, and these are only 
typical specimens of a beautiful lady 
pack. It will be noted that, as is 
the fashion in many kennels, the 
Wentworth Hounds are unrounded. 

Perhaps as good a day as any 


Oak 
each side and trained upon connect 


ktoses growing ovel posts on 


ing Behind the Rose poles 
come squares of Peony and Larksput 
and a crowd of hardy border flowers, 
set for fragrance and colour and pel 
fection of form, and upon all there 
rests a halo of friendship and good 
will, for indeed are the plants 
grown there which do not carry with them some kindly associa 


ro} es. 
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lew 


to show hounds in their 


work was that last month from Packman Bridge. This fixture tion. But on the whole Roses, old and new, predominate. 
is on the Clear There are Roses 
side of the country. everywhere——in 
The day was a each of the garden 
fortunate one fromthe old 
as regards foxes; Kose Ceéleste and 
there were plenty Boursault and 





of them and two Kose d'Amour to 
were stout. Ther Dean Hole and 
was a serving scent Frau Karl 
that enabled Druschki. By the 
hounds to drive. end of May the 
Thus the pack exquisite flowers 
hunted ran hard of the Anemon 
and, when a Kose are opening 
locked park held in the Hydrangea 
them up, worked garden; later on 
steadily on a the verandah is 
rapidly fading wreathed with the 
line, In a way white sprays — of 
to show that they Garland and La 
have all the Guirlande. Then 
qualities of a the Kose pillars 
working pack; a come into their full 
pack, that is, glory. To — the 
that works not right of the old 
in pottering garden some 
fashion, but with W. A. Kouch. DIMPLE. Copyright. quaint plant 
all the dash and shelters—once, in 
resolution, pace and drive which make the charm of the Sussex dialect, “ pig-pens ’—are veiled by a cascade of Ayrshire 


modern foxhound. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE -I1I. 

O the west of the house some rough stone steps and a 
pathway cut through a narrow belt of trees invite 
espial. It leads to a garden of flowers. There is 
a subtle distinction between. a flower garden and a 
garden of flowers, just as there is between a bouquet 

and the good old word posy. The square of ground lying 
within hedges upon which the path opens, and which was 


Ramblers. The stable wall near by has a noble plant of Anna 
Olivier, which is scarcely ever without flowers until Decembe 
brings frost. In July, one of the most beautiful pictures of the 
garden is a tall hedge, with Hollies growing up into the big Oaks 
above them, which is overrun by a Rose whose identity has 
not. yet been established, but whose green leafage washed with 
silver and hanging clusters of single milk white flowers make 
it one of the most charming plants of its kind that could be 
desired. On last Christmas Day there were still China Roses, and 
beautiful sprays were gathered of a little Cluster Rose, name un- 
known and reared from acutting a few years since, which blushed 
into deeper pink on finding herself left alone in the pale winter sun 
shine when all her companions were faded and dead. 


REMAKING OF AN OLD GARDEN. 


The danger 


formerly the choicest part of the vegetable “garden, comes is, indeed, lest the garden should be smothered by Roses. But 
within the latter rather than the former shade of meaning. there are other flowers in plenty. The Iris path in May and 


early June, when the Irises are in full flower, is a notable 
feature, and in the autumn the purple cloud of Michaelmas 
Daisies is the trysting place of countless Ked Admiral and 


It must always have been a favoured spot from its pleasant 
sunny aspect until given over, as we found it, to the inroads 
of some 500 head of poultry, and espaliers, mostly Pear trees, 
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1] terflies. None the less, the charm of it all, 
» makes it distinct from others, rests in the 

irden_ reserved, literally and not by figure of 

the izhters of the house for their own pleasure, and 
part f the gardener’s province. ‘There may be 
aid is required; but those occasions are few 


n. The ordering of the garden and the work that 
t, day by day, year in and year out, are a Jabour of 


t is \ . as we come through the trees when the 
it its best and brightest, we so often hear the com 
{ is a garden after one’s own heart.” And it 

is no conventionality—it is not overmuch spick 

" idener might find terrible faults in it, and, 

) justice; nevertheless, it has stamped upon it the 
ind t charm of individuality and a certain cosy 
consistent with the surroundings. Naturally, there 
in it which may not be found elsewhere—the 
Kose, for example, that came from the shores of 


ind covers itself with coppery pink flowers in 
tutumn, or the salmon red Star Anemone, which was 


row only ina farmhouse garden in Dorsetshire long 
must be confessed that, to a great many people, 
e of a garden consists not so much in pictorial etlects 


pon new and unaccustomed plants, for novelty is 
traction in the present day, even when it merely takes 
a revival of the past. 


there is much more than freedom in planting and 
r even in a happy sense of personal possession, in a 
rarden such as has been described which cannot belong 
es to the garden in general, and it deserves a word 
advocacy. There are scores of women in pleasant 


nes, Who, either on account of weak health or some 
n equally forcible, have been debarred from developing 

in any distinctive way, to whom outdoor life would 
all beneficial. One plea or another, however, is found 
ry kind of outdoor amusement, and as for the garden 


hardly dare to make a suggestion or to cut a flower in 


borders or greenhouse, lest the gardener should be 
and—-yes, it is all very pretty; but it becomes 
to see the same thine year after year.” So life 
without much interest being taken in home concerns 
velfare of others, and settled languor and confirmed 
creep on when a great deal of it all might have been 
ldren have a natural affinity for spuddling, and 
be encouraged to the full from very early days, for 
delights have the power of reawakening in maturer 
appily, the children have always had gardens set apart 
\\ 
little space as a playground for the grown-ups, where 
may puddle to their heart’s content ? There is a 


Vil ch 


hat valid reason can be brought against the setting 


nore to be said on the gardener’s side of the question 

ippear at first sight; but no gardener, so long as he 

l responsible, could take exception to a garden reserved, 
much he might wish to resent interference in the garden 
nitted to his charge It seems, in fact, the one way out of 


ilty—the conflict between the professional and the 
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they men or women. 


a labourer, under 
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RHODODENDRONS IN FLOIVER. 


which presses hard upon all true lovers of a garden, b 
Of course, the work is hard, for some too 
hard ; to others it gives pleasure to put out physical strength and 
to make use of thews and sinews. And who shall say that it is 
? But if hands and arms fail, the mind can plan, and 
direction, can be trained to do the actual work 
The main point is the interest which, once truly 
aroused, never abates but augments. Wisi Riis Se 


FORSYTHIAS OK GOLDEN BELLs. 
beautiful of our spring - flowering shrubs are the 
Forsythias or Golden Bells, the latter name aptly describing the pendent, 


which the branches are clothed. As thes 
shrubs are easily cultivated, thrive well in larg 
towns and are perfectly hardy, it is difficult 
to understand why one so seldom meets 
with good specimens, For filling prominent 
beds on large lawns they are excellent, and 
their suitability for this purpose is taken iull 
advantage of in the Royal Gardens, Kew 
When used for such a purpose, however, 
their cultivation is of a_ rather artificial 
character. Good rich soil to a depth of 2it. is 
provided and the shrubs are planted in this, 
about 4ft. apart, the branches being cut to 
within 3ft. of the ground. The result of this 
cutting and the rich soil is a quantity of strong 
young shoots, which originate roughiy from tie 
point where the cutting was done. The fol 
lowing spring these wand-like, pale brown 
shoots are freely clothed with the bright 
yellow flowers, and a large bed is most 
attractive. Immediately the flowers have 
faded the shoots are pruned back again quite 
close to the old wood, and during the following 
summer others grow in their place, and so the 
floral display is maintained from year to year 
For this system of culture heavy annual to; 
dressings of manure are needed, and these are 
best given in a well-décayed condition soon 
after the pruning is done. The best Forsythia 
for this purpose is that known as suspensa, 
and sometimes under the synonyms of Sieboldii 
and Fortunei. In addition to its use for filling 
beds it is an excellent shrub for the border, 
but here it may be grown in a more natural 
manner, when it will attain a height of 
from roft. to t2ft. Pruning then will consist 
of a slight thinning just after flowering. I 
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the beds at Kew quantities of the pretty little Chionodoxa or Glory of the 
Snow are grown beneath the shrubs, and the combination is a most pleasing 
one. In addition to Forsythia suspensa there are F. intermedia’ and 
F. viridissima, both of which have yellow flowers and are excellent for the 
shrub border. 
ACETYLENE GAS REFUSE AND ITS VALUE. 

A question frequently asked is, ‘* What is the value of the ‘ Acetylene 
Gas Generator Refuse’?” and one may well quote from our contemporary 
the Garden. The question of the usefulness or otherwise in gardens of the 
refuse from the acetylene generator plants is very easily answered. May this 
refuse be placed upon the land without injury to crops and with beneficial 
effect upon the soil? is mostly asked. Calcium carbide is made by causing 
lime and carbon to combine together in an electric furnace, so that a 
compound having the chemical formula CaC, is formed. When water is 
brought into contact with this substance, certain chemical reactions imme- 
diately take place, with the result that acetylene gas is generated and a 
white substance remains mixed and partially dissolved in water. This is 
shown by the following chemical equation : 


CaC, + 2 H,0 CoH, + Ca(OH), 


(Calcium carbide) (Water) (Acetylene) (Slaked lime) 
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The white substance is slaked lime, and if it were not for the presence of 
some impurities, derived mostly from the form of carbon used in the manu- 
facture of the carbide (that have, of course, been ignored in the equation), 
this slaked lime would not differ in the least from that obtained when fresh 
burnt lime is slaked with water. On account of the presence of some 
impurities in the carbide, however, the refuse is likely to contain certain 
compounds of sulphur and lime (sulphides), and occasionally some phosphide 
of lime, a compound of phosphorus and lime. 3oth of these compounds 
are injurious to plant-life, but the latter is not likely to be present in sufficient 
quantities to do any appreciable damage, and the former soon alter in com- 
position in the soil and become innocuous Thus the refuse may be used with 
advantage upon soils, though it should first be exposed to the action of the 
air for a time before it is allowed to come in contact with the roots. It may 
be spread on the soil in the autumn at the rate of about half a bushel to the 
square rod, as evenly as possible, and allowed to lie for a time before it is 
forked in. Used in this way, it will have the same beneficial effects upon the 
soil as a dressing of slaked lime applied in the same way, counteracting 
sourness of the soil and mitigating the evils arising therefrom and, in the 
case of clay soils, causing the minute particles of clay to coagulate, and, 
therefore, making the pores in the soil larger, the soil itself easier to work, more 


open to the air and, as a result, more easily warmed by the sun in the spring 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ILLIAM BLAKE is perhaps the most fascinating 
figure in the great gathering of English literary 
celebrities, but he does not lend himself very 
kindly to the modern quasi-scientific criticism. 
At least, that is the effect produced on one’s 

mind by endeavouring to read Mr. Basil de Sélincourt’s 
William Blake (Duckworth). It is not the fault of Mr. de 
Sélincourt. He is, in many respects, fully equipped for the 
task he has undertaken, if a fine taste alike in poetry and 
painting, sympathy and scholarship, be the essentials of his 
outfit. Lut from the preface he does not seem to have taken 
to the work whole-heartedly. He began it in the reflected 
enthusiasm of a friend, and the result is that we have before 
us rather a well-performed piece of work than an_ inspired 
biography. Mr. de Sélincourt would seem to have planned out 
his book in the spirit of a chemist mekng an analysis. 
The very headings of his chapters sugg:st a matter-of- 
factness in the treatment that surely is out of place. We 
have a chapter devoted to ** Blake’s Life,” a second to “ Blake's 
Secret,” a third to * Blake’s Conception of Love,” a fourth 
to his Madness, a fifth to his Theory of the Imagination, a 
sixth to “ The Ratio of the Five Senses” and a seventh to his 
Theories of his Art, while the remaining chapters are headed 
respectively “Symbolism in Poetry and Art. The Prophetic 
Books,” “ The Confines of Poetry and Painting,” “ Blake the 
Artist’ and “The Mystic Vision.” It will be seen that this 
is a very extraordinary list of contents to be placed in 
front of a life of Blake, and would have very considerably 
surprised him if it had been published during his life 
time. The chapter on Blake’s lite assumes too much know- 
ledge on the part of the reader. Mr. de Sélincourt in the second 
sentence jeers at the unfortunate Mr. Arthur Symons, thanks to 
whose researches “ we know now exactly where each member of 
Blake’s family was christened and where buried, with the 
registered number and the cost of their graves.” The jibe is 
effective, but the chapter is a mistake from which the author 
never recovers during the whole course of his study. It is 
perfectly true that the few facts known about Blake have been 
told over and over again by a great number of writers sin 

Mrs. Gilchrist—whose name, by the by, does not appear in tlie 
list of authorities—took the trouble of collecting them. That 
does not exonerate the author from fulfilling his task. Every 
writer of importance sees a life with his own eyes, and it is the 
personal impression which ought to have laid the foundation 
of the book and given it character. Anyone who knows the 
biographical essay written by Mr. W. Bb. Yeats will 
see exactly what we mean. Of course, Mr. Yeats had 
the sympathy of a mystic for a mystic, but we search 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s volume in vain for the origin of those 
“country sights and songs that shine and murmur through all 
his verse.” It was a fine instinct that made Mr. Yeats recall the 
fields of cows by Wellings’ Farm, the willow-bordered brooks of 
Bayswater, and the “green lanes and shadowy boscage of 
Surrey.” which formed the setting of the boyish meditations of 
Blake and probably supplied him with some of the material for 
his “Songs of Experience.” It might have been by a cottage 
garden on the outskirts of the London of his time that Blaxe 
conceived such thoughts—if he did not put them into rhyme—as: 

Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller's journey is done. 

We like to think of those complete and finished little poems 
as having had their birth at moments of his walks through 


lanes that still were half country and half town. We refer 
to such verses as: 
O Rose, thou art sick ! 
The invisible worm, 
Phat flies in the night, 


In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 
And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy, 
and it might even be in the course of a sunny walk in Surrey that 


the sober reflection seized him: 


For I dance 

And drink, and sing, 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 


We can augur well that beautiful and solemn thoughts flitted 
across the boy’s mind, though they might be, so to speak, only 
the microscopic germs of the wider knowledge and experience 
they were to develop into later. The disquisition about education 
might have been all compressed into one of his own aphoris.ns 
“the tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of destruction.” 
It was not from the narrow and formal schooling of his time that 
he could derive education in any true sense of that word, but 
from his contact with Nature itself. Of his boyhood we would 
fain know more, as it must have been then that he amassed th: 
best of his material. The whole character of the man, his 
impatience at the exercise of authority, his self-concen 
tration, even the egotism and_ belief in himself which 
were no faults because part of the character that produced 
the poetry—must all have been nursed in a lonely life “in 
solitude and multitude.” The later incidents are not of a 
very striking order. He married the wife who was most 
suitable to him, and who, out of devotion to him, mace 
herself a woman of exceptional culture, although in early lite 
she was so ignorant that she could not sign her name to the 
marriage register. It was she who aided him to produce 
the “Songs of Innocence,” when the ordinary avenues of publica 
tion were closed to him, and together they made those lovely 
decorations that are now the treasure of the book-hunter, although 
they were allowed to lie abcut like waste paper or fill a two- 
penny box in the booksellers’ shops till Gabriel Rossetti re-dis- 
covered the author. Upon this book Mr. de Sélincourt might 
have founded his chapter headed “ Blake’s Secret,” for he 
described that secret as being nothing either more or less than 
innocence, and “ he is great,” says Mr. de Sélincourt : 


he is among the greatest, because although the secret is often obscured and 
buried in his art, yet he knew how to keep himself, as a man, in living touch 
with it, so that to the end of his life, in spite of the prejudices and arrogance 


of his egotism, and in the very hour of death itself, he was a child 


This is not ill-said or out of accord in any way with him wl 
described the auguries of innocence as 


O 


lo see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour, 
but it does not take us very far, because this innocent simplicity 
is the concomitant of all true greatness, though it were difficult 
to define how. Not even a divagation into vice or impurity can 
sully in its inmost citadel the mind that holds this treasure. As 
long as Blake retained the candid simplicity of extreme youth 
he did the best work of which he was capable. The “more 
he became a mystic the worse was his poetry, a sentiment, 
we are afraid, that will shock a great many of. his 








ulmirers. Yet it is perfectly true that, as is invariably 
the case with a writer who has been long neglected, his 
present admirers are undiscriminating. That a drawing is by Blake 
is to many of them a guarantee of its excellence, and we have no 
doubt that, in their conscientious devotion, many religiously read 
through poems of which they have no understanding whatever 
and poems which are excessively dull. There is no use in 
mincing the matter; Blake, whether out of insanity, or for some 
other reason, frequently attempted the absolutely impossible, and 
the results are tragical failures. Nowhere more than in his 
works is it required that criticism should be discriminating. 
Shakespeare himself is not more exquisite at his best moments, 
but those best moments in verse could be printed in a very small 
pamphlet indeed. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT 
Gentlemen Errant: Being the Journeys and Adventures of Four 
Noblemen in Europe during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Centuries, tiv Mrs. Llenry Cust London: John Murray 

MKS. LENKY CUST has written an excellent and ingenious book She 
has spared hersell no research; she has thought no toil too arduous, 
Phough ** four noblemen” are her theme, she has illustrated their adventures 
from all the rature of their time Her book might have been called ** the 
compleat traveller,” since its real motive is to show us how tn the ancient 
days men journeyed by land and sea, what chances of joy and sorrow they 
encountered and how they fared in hostelry or in palace, Thus while she 
seeks to interest us in the prowess of the Palsgrave or Hans von Schweinichen, 
i s incidentally writing a curious chapter in the history of manners. But 
eri ory is never halting or pedantic. Wherever you open her book you 
will find the romance of travel, the joy of the road, a sense of movement and 
of the open air, and that sure hope, which seldom deserts the true voyager, 
that to-morrow will bring happiness and a great surprise, Even for us, who 
are the slaves of time-tables, railroads and comlortable hotels, the surprise, 
if rarer, is still attainable In the fifteenth century it might not be avoided 

by the least imaginative of those who took to tne highway. 
The artifices of modern life have abolished danger and contracted 
distances \ journey which to-day is a mere holiday was once a year’s 
enterprise Che Channel holds its victims in an hour’s thrall. Time was 
when it was an obstacle which the stoutest of hesrts feared to encounter. 
When Lev Lord of Rozmital reached Calais, he was forced to linger there 
lor a forinight, and when at last he set sail for England, his ship was found to 
be so seriously damaged ** that the horses were standing in water to their 
bellies Phere was nothing for it, then, but to return to Calais and charter 
t fresh ship Nor were the travellers’ sorrows thus easily ended. ‘* The sea 
uited my lor! and his comrades so ill,” writes Tetzel, *‘ that they lay in the 
hip as though thev were ud.” The Palsgrave crossed the Channel under 
better auspices, Lord Lisle, who escorted him, praised God for their fan 
ind speedy passage. He boasted that he had been ‘ nothing sick, whereof! 
he was not a little proud that he was now become so strong a seaman.’ 
Kut the old days had their compensations. The noble travellers of whom 
Mis. Cust writes knew a hundred pleasures which do not flatter the comfortable 
trippers of to-day Wherever they went there were prepared for their delight 
pageants and feasts, tournaments and bull-fights, fine clothes and rare dishes, 
with all the other trappings of a splendid life. And if magnificence palled 
upon them, they witnessed miracles and put their faith in legends which 
the hard incredulity of to-day and the universality of the daily Press 
have made ridiculous They might indulge their fancy as they would 
nd escape contempt, At Lusignan in all good faith the Bohemian 
Ulysses saw the castle of the beautiful Melusine, that other Psyche, whose 
husband might never see her ‘‘despoiled on a Saturday,” and who was 
revealed to his prying eye ‘above ‘full white like as is the snow upon a 


fair branch,’ but furnished below with a serpent’s tail, great and horrible, 
barred with silver and azure, flashing high and beating the water of her bath,” 
lo-day, if the castle still stands, the faith, which made Melusine a terribk 


reality, has perished miserably. And the ancient travellers added to their 
ulventure the prick of danger. hey carried their lives cheerfully in their 
hands, and held the lives of others cheaply as their own. They were always 


ready to exchange blows with the first-comer, and to fight in sport or to the 
eath, When Lev of Rozmital and his Bohemians performed feats of chivalry 


before Philip of Burgundy, the Duke wondered at the w apons they used in 


mock warlare **Ye carry them for play,” said he, ‘* but for us they are a 


treat terror, <A traitor would be no more severely punished than by being 


p 





condemned to fight such a fielht. Verily ye play with your lives, as though 
ye did not wish to live.” 


Phe first of Mrs, Cust’s heroes was the intrepid Bohemian, Lev ot 


Rozmitai, brother-in-law of George of Podebrad, King of Bohemia At the 
age of forty he set out upon a journey across Europe. Diplomacy was his 
excuse ; pleasure and curiosity were his aims. He travelled with all the 
state which became his rank and office. ‘* He Jay in my house several d Lys,” 


writes Teizel, ** furnishing his needs, and he apparelled himself and all his 
servants in re’, with much gold and velvet showing, and sleeves of pearl ; 
and he took with him his master-cook and his steward and his comptroller, 
and maintained in all things kis princely rank.” Wherever he went he led 
**a joyous and delectable life.” At Cologne the high-born and beautiful nuns 
received him and his friends and gave them to drink. ‘The Mother Superior 
invited him to supper and prepared for him the enchantments of the dance. 
In England they knew not at which to wonder the more, the great sea- 
ging ships or the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury Cheir natural 
snorance of the seacoast made them marvel at the poor fleet of Henry VIL. 
‘Truly nothing is more amazing,” writes Lev’s secretary, ‘* than to see the 
shipmen surmounting misfortune, foretelling the approach and direction of 
the winds, and knowing beforehand whether to spread the sails or partially 
to furl them Amongst these, I saw one sailor so nimble that hardly might 
any other be compared with him.” But the treasure of St. Thomas evoked 


4 more intelligent enthusiasm They worshipped the saint, while they 
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marvelled at the rich jewels offered at his shrine, and especially at the great 


sé 


** Regall of France,” which blazed in the night and was ‘* worth more than 


In brief, the Bohemians were Celighted 


the whole of England together.” 


with the sights and entertainment of England. ‘In no land,” said they, 
**have we been had in greater honour than here.” And _ straightway they 


declared, like many a traveller before and since, that Englishmen “‘are so 
crafty and treacherous that a stranger may not be sure of his life amongst 
That is a tradition which, born early, will die only with the death 
of the world, 

By far the most amusing of Mrs, Cust’s travellers is Hans von 
Schweinichen, and it is evident that she writes of him with the keenest 


” 


them 


pleasure and understanding. He is a simple creature, is Hans, a kind of 
Silesian Pepys, with a love of all that is fine and noble in life, such as 


gay clothes, beautiful women and splendid banquets. Moreover, he has ail 
Pepys’s candour of mind, Ile delights in confession. Nothing pleases him 
better than to record his successes in the field of love But, while he 
possessed Pepys’s temperament, he had not Pepys’s opportunity. As Squire of 


Duke Heinrich of Liegnitz, he was cowpelled to leave the gracious pursuit 
of pleasure for the ungrateful task of finding money. Rightly does Mrs. Cust 
call this chapter of her book **‘ An Epic of Debts.” The iron hand of debt 
lay upon the shoulder of Duke Heinrich throughout a shifting, inglorious life, 
and with the help of the admirible Hans he bore it as lightly as though it 
had been a featherweight. Uo and down the world he wandered, from town 
to town, from coast to coast, hoping always that on the morrow gold would 
jingle in his pocket. There was no secret of borrowing that he had not 
attempted to pierce, and if his attempt commonly failed, it was because his 
insight and his credit were alike bad. Though he never scrupled to sacrifice 
Ifans to his greed, the cunning fellow managed to extract more joy from life 
than his noble and impecunious master. At Nuremberg he invited the Town 
Council to lend him 4,000 florins without success. Augsburg was hospitable 
enough, but ungenerous ‘It was a good life,” says Hans, *‘ for the host 
fed us well, and we had daily the most beautiful music, and were overdone 
with good food.” The worst was, that Hans was more eagerly sought after 
than his master, and this the Duke could not endure. Once when the 
Squire was bidden to a’ wedding the Duke insisted on going too. 


**But we knew of no other means,” says the ingenious Hans, *‘ than this, 
that he should be my servant and wait upon me; and so it had thus to be, 
and His Grace went with me to the wedding, and waited upon me, as 
beseems a servant. Now I do not know how it was, but the lackey made a 
mistake, and had a little carousal, so that I was obliged to have him taken 
away.” It is an excellent comedy, and Hans entered gladly iato the spirit 
of it. Sut money was not to be touched. The great Fugger himself refused 
a loan, being content to present the Duke with 200 crowns and a cup with 
eighty thalers, with a horse caparisoned with trappings of black velvet. An 
excellent gift, truly, if it did not pay the tavern bill. So Duke Heinrich and 
his faithful Squire journeyed on, now in pawn at Cologne, now for a brief space 
playing their part in war, and always sunk in debt. The story is told by 
Mrs. Cust with admirable humour, and by no means her least merit is the life 
and energy which she gives to the translation of her text. In conclusion we 
recommend this book to all those who are interested in the past, or take 
pleasure in quick and lively narrative. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


THE KEEPING OF AN’ IDEAL. 
Little Devil Doubt, by Oliver Onions. (Murray.) 


MR. OLIVER ONIONS has put a great deal of good work into his new 
novel, but though some of the scenes in it are remarkably vivid, some of the 
characters admirably drawn, we never quite feel that he is  sullicientiy 
outside his subject, sufficiently dispassionate and aloof. There is a ceriain 
peevishness in the telling of the story of Georgie Mildmay’s life which 
would lead us to think that Mr. Onions had included in it some 
autobiographical details Beginning life as an apprentice to a firm of 
bookbinders and engravers at Burlborough in Lancashire, young Georgie 
is éncouraged by a feliow-employé in his artistic aspirations; he goes 
to the local art school and eventually, with the aid of a scholarship, to London, 
In London he cbtains work on a very worthy illustrated paper—Auchan’s— 
but within a week the proprietor dies and the journal comes to an end. 
For a little over a year Georgie struggles to do decent work, but 
eventually he finds employment in the firm of Battye and Battye, with which 
Mr. uddlestone, a Burlborough magnate and his early patron, is connected. 
Messrs. Battye and Battye are engaged in turning out literary garbage for 
the unhappy ‘‘ million,” and part of G-orgie’s business consists in cutting down 
as low as possible the prices paid the authors and artists who work for the 
firm. It is a soul-destroying occupation, but though it dulls the fine edge 
of his sensibilities it does him no permanent harm; he still keeps his 
aspirations, and at the end of the book the approaching birh of anew 
magazine called 7he Xed Cross holds out some hope of their being 
fulfilled, Georgie is au attractive hero, but we cannot help feeling that he 
would have been happier and probably more successful had he taken himself 
a little seriously and been fortified by his philosophy. An artist should be 
able to keep his inner life quite unharmed by the nature of the occupation 


which lets him live. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Wien a Woman Woos, by Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
An Incompleat Etonian, by Frank Danby. (Heinemann.) 
Olive in Italy, by Moray Dalton. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
The Blue Bird, by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. (Methuen.) 
Shelley, by Francis Thompson. (Burns and Oates.) 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness, by H. W. Lucy. (Smith, Elder.) 
The Pilgrim’s March, by H. H. Bashford. (Melrose. ) 
srittany to Whitehall, by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. (John Long.) 
Master-Painters of Britain, by Gleeson White. (T. C. and C. E Jack.) 
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ON THE GREEN. 


EDITED BY 


Tue **ScoTsMAN” ON THE ROTA 


N an article in the Scossman on the subject of the “rota,” as we 
have learnt to call it, the writer does me the 
my own and 
Laidlay. The -latter 
championship since it started, and 
cause to find fault with the management. 


sulution to 


honour to quote 
with that of Mr. 
I have played in the 
have 


view contrast, or 


writes : 


compere, it 
** Personally 
was never seen any 
Doubtless it might be a 
hand over the management to the Royal Ancient 
And my own remark is: ‘‘ If the Royal and Ancient Club wouid 
ippoint a committee as suggested, it would be a very good thing for the future 
of this competition and the game generally.” 


good and 
Club,” etc. 


Then the writer of the article 
proceeds in a vein of kindly compliment to say: ‘* When we find these two 
amateur Champions, with their vast knowledge and experience, differing as to 
what would be the best course to follow,” etc. 
respect, that the difference is a mighty 


But I would submit, with all 


slight one, and, indeed, I would go so r 
far to reconcile it, slight as it is, by 
conceding to Mr. Laidlay that I too 
** have cause to find 
~ Fee, 
however, is the management as 
by the “‘rota.” It is the 
abolition of the 
thrown the 


never seen any 
fault with the management 
bound 
proposed 
*rota” that has 


whole mass into the 
burning cauldron again to be remolter, 
and it is not certain that the 
present delegates supply quite the right 
On the main 
and Ancient 


Club would be the best recasters, there 


mould for its recasting. 


point, that the Royal 


seems no difference whatever between 


Mr. Laidiay and myself. That aiso 
appears the view of the Sco/sman. 
GOLF IN 1824. 
There is some rather pleasant 


found in 
**The Annals of Sporting and Fancy 


reading about golf to be 


Gazette” of April Ist (no inappropriate 
date), 1824. The editor appeared to 
wish for some account of golf, where- 
upon Mr. G. Curlewis of Nottingham, 
who had seen golf played on Brunts- 
field 
him as 


Links, proceeded to enlighten 
** Five or six players 
the ball 


force, driving it adversely towards each 


follows : 
aside strike with considerable 
. . ' 

ms respective goal, where a hole or 


this or that side has been 
reception ; 


this was my impression when 


holes for 
previously made for its 


at least, 


I saw it; as was also another idea, 
viz, that it bore near resemblance 
to an Irish hurling match.” Mr. 


Curlewis accompanied this remarkable 


statement by a diagram supposed to 


represent a club, but more nearly 
resembling the pothook of infantile 
copy - books. Thereupon another 


himself 
picture which is 
deal better; but 
thought the difference 
not ** fatally material.” 
reason for publishing the two pictures 


gentleman, signing 


R ,? sent a 


** J 
certainly a great 
the editor 
The editor’s 


THE 


RIGHT HON. 


makes amusing reading at this time to-day; he attributes it to his 
‘*anxiety to preserve the memory of every British sport and athletic game 
shall 


Time cover our graves with centuries of dull obliviousness.” 


ere the remembrance of such having been practised pass away and 


BRUNTSFIELD LINKs. 


The matter was not allowed to rest there, and in June comesa letter from 
one Felix Shufflebottom, who says that he has often seen the game played, as 
**one cannot walk across Bruntsfield Links, at any given period of the day, 
without running five hundred hazards of getting a hole stove in your head 
from the numerous gawpusses who, with a just semblance to the Laird 
of Macfarlane’s liking their play better than their meat, are 
everlastingly worrying and driving their balls about to the annoyance of 


the lieges.” 


geese, 


Mr. Curlewis’s account of the game, he very properly says, 


is “about as right as my left leg,” and then gives his own account. 
which is very little better than bairns’ play, consists in 
driving with what is called ac!ub a small white ball, stuffed with feathers, 
though as hard as iron, by the fewest possible strokes into a hole about 
Golf 
How 


these old gentlemen would open their eyes if they saw the frenzied exodus 


** Golfing,” he says, ** 


five hundred yards or so distant from the tee or starting place.” 


mere ‘*bairns’ play” and to be covered with ‘* dull obliviousness ” ! 


to the links from any London terminus on a Sunday morning. 
PROFESSIONAL FOURSOMES. 

After the London Amateur Foursomes come those of the professionals, 
which enjoy for the first time this year the official sanction of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association. The first thing that catches the eye in reading over the 
Up ull now 
lawn tennis has been the game in which brothers have shone most brightly in 


list of entries is the number of family pairs that have entered. 


HorRAcE 





R. 


HUTCHINSON. 


combination, but this tournament is quite a revelation in the matter of family 
golf, (the great J. H 
Gaudins, Grays, Frosticks, Butcharts, Yateses and Lonies, though the last-named 
pair are not brothers, but fatherand son. Last year a pairof cousins reached the 
final, to wit, Jack White and young Ben Sayers, but White's health compelled 
them to scratch when they got there, and this year they have not entered. 
Phere is a sort of fatality about this competition in that, although it has existed 


There are Taylors himself and his brother Joshua) 
’ 


for two years, there has never been a final played yet, something having always 
intervened to prevent one couple from coming up to the scratch, The pair 


who walked over in the final last year, Duncan and Mayo, apparently think 


that they have got their hands quite full enough this year in the 
matter of foursomes, and so with considerable wisdom are. not 
defending their title. Among the non-related pairs, Hepburn and Hunter 


and Cawsey and Chestney appear as good as any; but, taken altogether, 

the competition has a singularly open 

appearance, 

Ricgur Hon. R. K. Causton, 
Mr. Causton’s 


M.P. 


style must be 


written down as slightly heretical, and 


his attitude is certainly opposed to 


the doctrines of those who bid us keep 
as steady as possible on our feet. 


Ile might, indeed, be termed 


ss 


a 
quick-footed” golfer, although this 
reserved for the 
louse ol 
Commons is always conspicuous for the 


epithet is usually 


praises of a batsman. The 
number and keenness of its golfers, and 
Mr. Causton is one of the keenest of 
them. 

To ReLigve CONGESTION, 

One of the aids towards solution 
of the ever-pressing problem of the best 
means ol 


preventing the congestion 


on greens about London, and at the 
same time keeping up a membership 
sufficient to pay the larg 
bill, 


divide members into two classes—week 


and, as a rule, 





increasing libour would be to 


enders and middle-weekers. The idea 


is that a certain number of members 
should be allowed to play on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, and the rest on 
any of the other days. But the weel 
enders would not be allowed to play, 
except on 


payment of the regular 


visitors’ fees, in the middle of the 
middle-weekers on the 
Seeing that 


likely to be more pressure of play at 


week, nor the 


week-end days. there is 


the week-end than through the week, 


it has seemed equitable that the same 
subscription which covers four days of 
the latter should three 


admit to only 


days of the former; and, indeed, some 


have suggested that «a fairer way still 
would be to give the we ek-enders two 
days 


only, Saturday and 


against the five days of the 


Sunday, 
middle- 
weekers. That, however, seems a little 
too lopsided, 


WEEK-ENDERS & MIDDLE-WEEKERS 


Kk. CAUSTON, MP. Whether a man shall choose the 


week-end or its middle for his golf is 


bound to depend a good deal on his calling. The majority, because of 


business calls, are of necessity week-enders, pure and simple, except in the 


holidays. For this very reason the man of leisure, or the man whose business 


gives bim a chance to play on other days than those of what is conveniently 
called the week-end, will choose those other days and avoid the crowded 


week-end. There are a great many yolfers now of the acting profession, and 


these can get away as well one day as another, except when they have a 


rehearsal or a matinée performance, Therefore they reinforce the middle 


week golfers of leisure. Members of Parliament seem to be busy when it 


pleases them. All these classes, there ore, might be well suited with middle- 


week membership, very content to abstain on the congested days at its end. 


In this way it seems possible to get what amounts to a double subscription 


without any increased congestion. 


Tue Succesrep ReMepy ONLY PARTIAL. 
Of course the argument is not quite so perfect as it sounds, because 


under the ordinary dispensation, where week-enders and middle-weekers are 
muddled up together in a club, they spread out thinner on the course than 


With a 


hundre 1 members in a club constituted according to this proportion, if half were 


would be the case in aclub of membership thus sharply divided. 


of one class and half of the other, it is fairly certain that a large percentage of 


during the 


Probably a larger proportion 


the one class would be playing on the course weck, and a large 
percentage of the other class at the week-en 1. 
of the hundred would use the course than if they were members of a club as 


rhe 


under the 


ordinarily constituted. course, under these conditions, would have 


harder work than conditions which actually prevail On the 


other hand, subscriptions would, on the hypothesis, be pretty well doubled, 


and certainly the play on the course would be less than doubled, whence 


emerges a balance of advantage. Something of the kind has already been 
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S Inbs, and q tite suecessfully, bw the creation of a class of 
what ar son mes illed ** provisional”? members, qual fied to play on 
ail vS eX t Saturdays, Sundays and competition days “Sin fact,” 

me of them said to me humorously, “I am able to play any day 
‘ yt tho I want to.” Still, the limited licence was better than none, 
or he would not hav iccepted = it, The proposed plan is only an 


extension of this in present use. Under prevailing conditions, when the 
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golfer expects so much to be done for him in the way of making his course 
beautiful—too smooth and beautiful in my humble judgment—it is 
necessary for clubs to have a big income to meet their wages bill. This 
they can get only by a large membership (for goifers do not like to pay 
more than, say, £6 or £8 a year in annual subscription), especially if 
the case is one of a proprietary club where the owners look for a return on 


their original outlay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RAVEN 


[To tHe Epiroxr or **Counrry Lire.” ] 


Sik, —With reler to the articles which have appeared on ravens, it may 
i rest your readers to know that up to the year 1578, in which year my 
father, the late Earl of Ashburnham, cied, a pair had, from time immemorial, 
always bred in the Deer Park, Ashburnham Place, Sussex. They were never 
molested ; but on one occasion, by accident, one was killed ; within twenty- 
four hours the survivor had found a companion.—J. ASHBUKNHAM 
RATS 
[To tHe Epirror or * Country Lirk.”] 

©irk,—I notice your leading article and a letter in last week’s number of 
Country Lire. Might | suggest to ‘*C” that if he has not done so already 





he shouid try powdered caustic soda put down below the scullery sink and 
in places where they feed, as it will drive them out of his house. It does 
not kill them, but burns their fect, and they are easily killed when seen, as 
they cannot run and only walk slowly about. I have often found it very 
effectual in similar cases. —A. W. L. 


[To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” ] 


Sik,-——I have read with interest your correspondence on the question of the 
extermination of rats I would suggest the following remedy, which, in most 
instances, my own included, has met with undoubted success, viz.: Let 
twenty or thirty rats be caught in traps without injury, and while in the 
cages pour over the rats ‘“‘gas-tar” (not hot, of course, but slightly 
warm), care being taken that no liquid finds its way to the eyes. The 
captiv should then be released, In the course of a week or two there will 


be a steady migration, Should there be a return of the nuisance, repeat. 
In 95 per cent, of cases this, however, will not be needed, A T. LuNT. 


ROMSEY ABBEY 
[To THe Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
att, I notice letters in your issues of March 27th and April 3rd signed 
**Olim Scholaris,” and purporting to point out inaccuracies on my part. 
Certainly, I am as fallible as my fellow-men, but in this case my error seems 
to have been the use of a word which, while it perfectly conveved my 
meaning to your other readers, failed to do so in the case of your corre- 


spondent. I do not know what he considers a sectton of a churchtobe. To 
save your space I used that single word instead of an explanatory phrase to 
mean one of the ordinary well-known parts into which a church is divided— 
uch as chancel and nave, transept and aisle—so that the quotation he gives 
from Mr. E. P. L. Brock bears me out; while it contradicts his own view that 
‘“*there is no Norman work earlier than the nineteenth century ” in the north 
iisle It would seem that his passionate zest for the discovery of inaccuracies 
nly begins beyond the bound wy of the home field (t course, where 
in the nave the first pointed arch meets the last round one there is some 
abruptness But taking the nave as a whole, it shows much more archi- 
tectural evolution than the mere sudden passage from Romanesque to Gothic 
forms, It impress d me, when I examined it twenty years ago, as quite a 
good example of medieval building, not erected by contract from full and 
finished preliminary designs, but spread over a long time and showing in its 
progress westward not an abrupt, but a continuous struggle for mastery 
etween the instinct of conservatism and the love of novelty. hat is as I 
saw it then, and since, and I wished to convey the idea in a single sentence, 
ut, as that is very dificult, | began that sentence with the word ‘‘ perhaps.’ 
(gain, your correspondent objects to my referring to the Abbey’s corbel table 
is old, in contradistinction to the new one of the porch design, because it has 
been restored, I fear the word old will have shortly to be abandoned in 
reference to our medieval buildings if we are to be as particular as that. 
Professor Lethaby tells us that hardly one of the original stones of the 
<terior of Westminster Abbey is left. Must we then call it the new church ol 
St. Peter ? But what is the object of these word quibbles unless it be to 
*‘obscure the vital issue,” as Mr. Aylmer Vallance rightly puts it? That issue 
is whether there should or should not be a new north porch to the Abt ey. 
None of your correspondents touches it, Indeed, they leave vicar and 


architect quite in the lurch, **An Inhabitant” sympathises with the 


objection”; ‘*Olim Scholaris” does not 


express any opinion.” No 
reason or excuse for such an erection has been given, but a disingenuous 
uttempt has been made to lather on me opinions that are not mine. In the 
article criticised there is not a word of any view of my own as to the 
presence or absence of Norman work in the north aisle, or as to the 
desirability of a new Norman porch, As I have absolutely no influence 
or authority in the matter, I kept my own opinions in the background, 
As the vicar and architect not only have influence and _ authority, 
but are the head and front of the undertaking, I quoted their words 
ind opinions to show that even from their standpoint the porch 
was wrong. Must I, in order to reach ‘*Olim Scholaris’s” under- 


stuncing, again repeat that the vicar appealed for funds—the italics are his— 


j, 





mp vork and n it the most perfect specimen of Norman 
irchite imong our Parish Churches.” The porch is to be a result of 
this appeal, and it seems to me to be an unkind thrust on the part of ** Olim 


Scholaris” to insist upon the complete absence ol all trace of Norman in its 


design. For myself, if my opinion is to be given, [ do not care what style 
the porch is labelled. I object to it 2 foto. I do not argue what the 
porch should be ; I argue it should of be. Had it been a necessity, which 
it certainly is not, then I should have suggested that the porch, as designed, 
was wrong not so much in style as in character. Surely, if an addition to an 
ancient building is unavoidable, its character should be modesty, not self- 
assertion. It should not by its size, form and ornamentation attract the eye 
on to itself and away from the old work. The porch now on order, by its two- 
storey height, by its elaborate arcading, by its profuse carving, is a glaring 
example of the false principle, which some of us hoped was now aban- 
doned by architects of position and education, that modern additions, in 


imitative Gothic style, should be the chief attraction of our historic monu- 


ments and the original portions a mere foil and background.—H. AvRray 
PivrinG 
P.S.—‘* Olim Scholaris” seems to doubt the connection of Wren with 


Winchester College. Messrs. Belcher and Macartney say it is ‘‘ unquestion- 
able.” Certainly they are referring to ‘* School,” but surely that building and 
the chapel woodwork both date from the days of Warden Nicholas and show 
the same influence? The justness of the design and the fineness of the 
craftsmanship leave no doubt in my mind that the woodwork, now at Hursley 
Park, was produced by Grinling Gibbons under Wren’s direction. I should 
be much interested if documentary evidence proves the contrary.—H. A. T. 


MOLES ON LAWNS. 
[To tne Epirrorxr or ** Country LiFe.” | 
Sir,—Can you inform me of any means other than trapping of destroying 
moles? My lawn is completely spoilt by them, Does paraffin drive them 
away ?—II, WITHERBY. 

[That well-known greenkeeper, Mr. Peter Lees, of the Mid-Surrey Golf 
Club, informs us that he has found the following recipe perfectly successful 
for destroying moles: ‘**Take a long darning-needle and nip off half the eye. 
ix the point of the needle into a cork, or other suitable handle. Take 
some wool (Scotch fingering) and cut it into 2in. lengths. Soak the pieces 
of wool in a strong solution of strychnine, about double the strength of the 
British Pharmacopeeia liquid stryclinine, which is as strong as it can be made. 
Allow the pieces of wool to dry. Procure a quantity of good-sized worms 
Catch the middle of a length of wool in the truncated eye of the needle and 
thrust it into the worm, near the head, until all the wool is in; withdraw the 
needle. rake a pointed stick and make one or two holes in each mole run; 
drop a treated worm in each. Level the mole hills, so that you can see at a 
glance if any moles have been missed. Use gloves, ani be very carefal not 
to leave the poison about. If these instructions are carefully carried out, 
trouble from the pests will be eff: ctually done away with, as, no matter how 
many moles there may be, after one application of this cure they will give no 
further bother to the greenkeeper.” 

Two other suggestions may be made to our correspondent. The system 
pursued in certain botanic gardens, when trapping is not practised, is to 
procure some earthworms and immerse them in weed-killer or other handy 
poison, At a well-known country seat the gamekeepers use strychnine for 
destroying them in the flower borders, cutting the worms in pieces and placing 
them in their runs; these the moles devour and then die underground. Another 
system is, if the lawn is a small one, to have a ‘* sunk fence,” that is, wire- 
netting sunk in the ground all round, jin. mesh and 2ft. wide. This, 
however, means some trouble and expense, but it answers the purpose 
ulmirably, as moles rarely travel on the surface and turn back when they 


come in contact with the netting.—Ep. } 


ANCIENT EARTIILWORKS AND GOLF. 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,—The Committee of Ancient Earthworks has noticed for some time past 
a growing tendency on the part of golf clubs to utilise the sites of ancient 
fortifications in laying out their courses. In many cases this has been 
accompanied by mutilation of the ramparts and by a general indifference to 
the character of the site as a legitimate object of public interest. These 
**camps, ’ many of which are among the oldest of our records of the past, 
are now becoming recognised as national monuments, and will one day play 
an important part in the reconstruction of the early history of the island. 
Meanwhile, in default of the legal protection which would be extended to 
them in other countries, the preservation of such remains depends among us 
on the good taste of their owners and of the community. In asking you, 
therefore, to lend the publicity of your columns to an appeal for more 
we are confident that 





respectful treatment of these relics of our forefathe 
keen regret is caused to a steadily increasing number by the destruction of 
ancient earthworks. Moreover, the reflection that no single generation has 
a right to do as it pleases with an heirloom held in trust for posterity should 
check the tendency of which we complain, especially as there is here no 
question of necessity or expediency. We, therefore, appeal most respectfully 
to all these who propose adaptation of such ground to the purposes of golf 
links to take the utmost care to preserve the remaining features of these 
‘camps ” by avoiding the destruction of mounds, ramparts and earthworks 
generally which invest them with historic interest and value —BALCARRES, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ancient Earthworks, Congress of Archeological 


Societies, 














April 10th, 1909. | 


WELSH MOUNTAIN-PONIES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LiFE.”] 

Being interested in Welsh ponies of unmixed mountain breed, of the 
type of the beautiful pony Starlight, ranging between 11h. and 12h. in 
height, I should be glad of any information as to the best markets for them, 
whether in England or the Colonies, and the probable prices they would 
average if carefully bred to the highest standard, viz., that of Starlight, both 
for stud purposes and for ordinary work—harness and saddle. A larger 
pony, more of the English riding-pony type, is becoming more fashionable 
locally—ol course, mixed and less hardy—and the beautiful true mountain- 
pony of the best type is already hard to find; hence my question as to 
markets for true mountain-ponies of high standard which will encourage 
breeders. —AN ADMIRER OF THE OLD Typks. 

[For ponies of the class of Dyoll Starlight there is always a market in 
England, One of his sons fetched 40 guineas at the Keynsham Stud Sale. 
lor Greylight, this year’s winner at Islington, we were told in the Hall, and 





SIR, 


we believe it, 375 guineas was refused; and we know that a substantial 
offer was made for one of the other Starlight ponies. Such ponies are 
scarce and always will be. There is, however, no reasonable doubt that 
Dyoll Starlight might easily found a line as famous as Sir George or Horace, 
und that for ponies with action, power and stamina such as these there is 
a never satisfied demand, Breeding such ponies is remunerative in a way 
that the raising of larger ponies can never be. At the auction held at 
the Knighton Show last summer, we saw a pony inferior to the Dyoll Star- 
lights, but, nevertheless, a smart one, put up fr sale. There was a spirited 
competition, and the price was, the seller told 
us, remunerative.—Ip. | 

A BANK OF CROCUSES. 
{To THE Epirok oF **Counrry LiFe.” | 
SIR,—Accompanying this letter you wil! find 
a photograph of crocuses growing on the lawn 
at Wittington, Marlow, the seat of Sir Hudson 
Ewbanke Kearley. It shows very clearly the 
great advantage of massing these flowers and 
of letting them grow undisturbed for several 
years. The crocus and the snowdrop, when 
they come up singly after being planted in grass, 
make a very poor appearance indeed, as each 
flower looks almost pathetically lonely ; but if 
they have had time to multiply, they produce 
an effect which cannot be obtained the first 
year, even by the thickest planting. On the 
other hand, the tulip produces its best effect 
the first year, after being planted in grass, and 
the daffodil is pretty at that stage, though it 
gains with time where the tulip loses. —X 


hRENCIL AND ENGLISH HOUNDS. 

(To tne Epirok or ** Country LiFe.” ] 
Sik,—I have read with much interest the 
account of the Cotley Harriers by ‘* X.” in 
Country Lirk& for March 13th, and I think it 
would be of further interest to many if **X ” 
would give more facts of the beginnings of 
the Cotley pack and_ the — successive 
imperiations of the French lemon- pie 
staghounds into England to which he refers. Because, though of theory 
there is plenty, of real knowledge there is exceedingly little known concerning 
the ancestry of our modern breeds of hounds. That Louis XI. (not XV.) 
had a famous white hound, Souillard, is certain from the contemporary poem, 
but the story of Souillard’s *‘ alliance with an Italian pointer” is probably a 
later hash of the account given by Charles IX. in ‘‘ La Chasse Royale,” 
where he says the white breed of gveffiers originated in the mating of a hound 
in the time of Louis XII. with an Italian brachet which belonged to the 
King’s secretary. Perhaps *‘ X.” would give more particulars of the pointer 
and her lemon-pie-coloured progeny, also of Barrsud. The tale of the 
said Barraud being an English Northern hound taken over by ‘* Mary 
Stewart, afterwards Queen of Scots,” 
crowned Queen as an infant and sent over to France as a small child, and for 


is unreliable ; for one thing, she was 


another, Barraud is recorded by Du Fouilloux as given by the Queen 
of Scotland to the King, which would be by Marie de Lorraine, wile of 
James V., to Henri II. ; but neither Barraud’s breed or country of origin is 


mentioned, and Du Fouilloux is the sporting writer nearest in point of time to 
the occasion. —ALICE DRYDEN. 


SHOT, OF COURSE! 

[To THE Epiror or ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Referring to letters in CouNrrY LIFE on the peregrine falcon, may I 
ay that only the other day a friend of mine told me that a relation of his had 
shot a peregrine in Devonshire, not very many miles from Dartmouth. He 
added that he had remonstrated with the culprit for doing so, and he 
expressed regret, but said he should have the falcon stuffed and put up in his 
house, and that it would look very well! When will educated people learn 
that stuffed birds never look well; and further, that in these days when so 
many of our finest birds are being rapidly exterminated, to possess a 
recently - killed stuffed peregrine would, in the judgment of most 
right-minded people, be a disgrace to the house of the owner.—FRANK 
C. H. Borger. 





NESTS IN LONDON PARKS 
[To tHe Epiror or **Countrry LiFe.”] 
Sir,—The magp es in St. James’s Park and the Green Park have made good 
progress with their respective nests. The St. James’s Park pair are building 
in a plane trce on the north side of the lake. In the Green Park the other 
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pair has again chosen one of the two black poplar trees close to Piccadilly 
and almost opposite to Down Street.-—J. RupGe HARDING. 


BIRDS AND THE WEATHER 
[To THE Epiior or ** Country Lit 
Sir,—In reference to the discussion in your columns a few weeks ago 
as to whether birds foresaw or forefelt the long winter spell then beginning 
and so migrated, I should like to say that from my own experience, 
rooks are a very accurate barometer to the observer. Befor 
rain or a coming storm, some half-dozen will settle on a dead, dry bough, 
and look steadfastly in the direction of the coming shower. One August | 
was starting for the coast from Lincolnshire; the day was cloudless, the 
barometer gave no sign; but my faithful monitors were perched on a tree 
struck by lightning. I ventured to tell the market people, with whom I 
travelled to Gainsborough, that they would not get home dry. 1 was, ot 
course, laughed to scorn. But at Doncas:er we ran into a drizzle, at York 
into a thunderstorm, which broke over the village I left at noon about seven 
in the evening. I never knew my rooks wrong, and I used to pass this 
particular tree frequently. Perhaps someone will explain the phenomenon ; 
why do they perch on a dead, dry bough? As I am writing on birds, can 
anyone tell me for certain if the hen chaflinch migrates, leaving the cock 
behind? This was asserted by a writer in a monthy magazine some 
twenty years ago. In 1895 I fed many birds through the long, hard 


winter, many cock chaffinches among them, never a hen In the only 





country walk I have had this winter, I passed a whole covey of co 
chaffinches. Linnzeus calls the bird ** coelebs” or bachelor-bird, But L am 
told that he is wreng; what is the real truth? As far as my experience goes, 
the hens migrate regularly. —C. WARREN, St. Michael’s Vicarayve, Lincoln. 
TIll MECHANICS OF ROWING, 
{fo THe Epiror or **Counrry LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—At a time when so much interest is being taken in the University 
Boat Race, it may be of interest to many of your readers to know somethin, 
of the incomprehensible neglect—by the two most eminent mathematical 
institutions in the wide world—of the mathematical and mechanical 
principles which govern the efficiency of rowing, just as certainly as they 
govern the efficiency of transport by men, by horses, by locomotives and by 
automobiles Before describing my diagrams I wish to state that I hav 


discovered a uniform method of dealing with the forces of men, horse 


’ ’ 


locomotive engines and automobiles—including those employed in rowing, 


swimming, walking and all kindred acts of transport. I make no attempt 
to explain these forces in any other but my own, I am told, unconventional 
terms It 1s not the lanvuage but the facts which I wish to submit 
as being of great national importance in almost every conceivabl 
direction, A close examination of Fig. IL. will enable us to realise wha 
are the propelling forces of a boat, It will enable us to resolve all the com 


ponent and resultant forces due to any angle at which the oars may be ir 
operation when we once know their dimensions and the power of the oarsman. 
Let A B represent the centre line of the boat, C the rowlock and F D the 
full length of the oar first considered at right angles with the keel. Let us 
assume that the oarsman shall exert such power at I, in the direction of 
the arrow, as will in each case exert a 5olb. pressure at the centre of effort 





of the blade and at right angles with the radial line, giving us D E parallel 
with A B. Although the re-acting force of the water (E D) is the 
measure of the propelling force and is parallel with A B, it is effective 
in imparting a turning movement to the boat, precisely as would be 
the case if an expanding force were exerted at f f directly between 
ul 
the same velocity in both cases. Such being the case, as it undoubtedly is, 


e bow of the boat and the blade of the oar, giving to the latter 


the ludicrous idea of the water being the fulcrum must once and for always be 
dispelled as a fallacy, for it must be admitted that both the oar and the body 
of the boat are caused to move away from each other in proportion 


to the resistance of the blade moving square against the water, 
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lanting irface of the boat against the water in the opposite 

t t force being opposit and =equal When two oars are 
Aor My ) posite sides with equal force the turning tendency is 
ract “ I iit that a forward force of tcolb. would be 

art to the yat at the moment when the oars are working at right 
with the keel But at the moment the oar is at the angle C G 

(45 +) with tl ime for of § quare with the radial line, we find, 
by m ring Solb, wa G I i! completing the triangle G [ Hl, that 
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we now effect a forwardly propelling force of I HI (35lb.) plus 35!b on 


the opposite side, thus yielding only 7olb. of efficiency, as against 1oolb. 
in the previous example In like manner we find the working efliciency 
it the moment of any given angle of the oar: For instance, that of C M 


vill vield N O (431b.) per oar, or a total of S6lb., as against roolb, C P 
will yield 471. per oar, or g4lb., as against toolb., whereas C S will 
yield 4gglb. per oar, or gSlb., as against rooll, Thus, when we compare 
he magnitude of the propelling forces referred to which are set forth in the 


six parallel | s (in brackets), we find that the difference in length between 
1) Ek and U Tis very slight, whereas KR © and ON begin to lose considerably. 
lo take an extreme case of an oar getting to an angle, C a, there would only 


be a propelling force of 17ib. per Oar, or 34/b., as against roolb., when at 


right angles with the keel. This diagram serves to show that great care 
should be exercised from a scientific and practical point of view in deciding 
the precise angle at which the catch-stroke should commence and the moment 
when the greatest physical effort should be put forth and where it should 


cease, In order to secure the maximum efhciency with the minimum expenditure 


of force From this simple diagram of the forces in play, it must be conceded 
that science unquestionably points to a short and quick stroke, probably 
between Y and Z Che angle of the immersed blade during the propelling 
flort should be so manipulated as not to waste power in unnecessarily 


epressing or raising the boat at any part of the stroke, for neither one nor 
the other of these results can be effected without loss of propelling force. 
Chere are mechanical and physiological reasons why the oarsmen shculd not 
cramp themselves to reach forward to effect a long stroke For brevity I will 
confine my remarks to the mechanical side of the question, No matter how well 
the muscles of a man may be developed, the more he is cramped the less 
power he can exert Let Fig. II. represent a cramped man trying to exert 
rreat force Since point F becomes the centre of momentum about which the 
reacting force of the oar and his own weight (150lb ) are acting in the line C B, 
it is thus easy to determine the relative lengths of the two arms of the lever 
constituted by his body, viz., B F (7°6) against F A (9°5), which means that 
the very most that the man can exert at the oar is limited to 88"4lb. with a 


steady pull, whereas when in the position indicated in Fig. IIL. he can 


exert 251 ‘2/b, Chis is so because of the increased purchase he obtains 
by the leverage of BF (15) against F A (8). There is a limit, however, 
beyond which the muscles ar: incapable of taking full advantage of the 
mechanical levers obtainable The mechanical action of the man’s legs and 


body is that of the ** Toggle ” lever, which is one of the most powerful levers 
known A glance at Figs. Il. and IIL, by those who understand the 
action of these levers, will be quite sufficient to convince them of the 
enormous advantage of the latter over that of the former; and it will be 


seen how utterly impossible it is for a man to exert anything like so much 


Y 
power in a cramped position as he can in a more extended one. This argument, 
therelore, is also in support of a shorter and quicker stroke. In a recent 
calculation which I made relative to the English and Belgian strokes, 


which was my first attempt to resolve the forces of rowing, I found 
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ample explanation for the capture of the Grand Challenge Cup by 





the Belgian crew with their shor: quick stroke. I found that for every 1,500 
strokes, with a §clb. pull by the oarsmen, the Belgians secured a 
total gain of 5,700lb. of propelling power over that of the English at the 
beginning of the strokes, 3y reference to Fig. IV. you will find the plan 
of a bort ani of a pole of a waggon in dotted lines Let F il 
and | J represent the angle of the oars when at the finish of 
the stroke; you will then find that the loss sustained by the men is 
equal to the astounding loss which has been imposed upon horses for 
generations for the want of thought If a pole were fixed to the stern 
of the buat which requires 400lb. to move it forward, and if two horses- 

one on each bank—were yoked at right angles with the two said oars, they 
would eac': have to exert 280lb., or 560lb. between them, to secure the 
necessary 400lb. through B At» move the boat. Such is the constant loss 
of power by causing horses to perform two sides of a triangle of work where 
one alone is required when retarding or backing their loals. But, as pointed 
out, when the oars are at right angles with the keel the line of thrus: is 
parallel with the boat So it should be with horses—their forces should 
be exerted in the lines of least resistance, instead of being compelled to 
waste their power as is the case with rowing with a long stroke, as is 


plainly set forth in the accompanying diagrams.—T. H. Brice. 


TAMENESS OF BLUE TITS. 
[To tue Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” )} 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that the blue tits have become so 
tame this year that they fly in through my open window straight on to my 
bed for food, especially for monkey-nuts, which I shell and thread on long 
strings for them. I sometimes hide single nuts in different parts of my room 
and they find them directly. I am an invalid, so have good opportunities of 
watching the birds, I have a broad shelf on my window-sill, where I put 
cocoanuts, bread, suet, monkey-nuts, etc., and a pan of water. I have 
constant visits from ten varieties of birds, and the position of my window 
on the first floor ensures security from cats. My house is in the middle 
of a town and houses. —F. B. K. 
DRYING NETS IN DOUARNENEZ. 


[To tHe Eprror or **Counrry LIFE.” | 


Sik, The accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. William G. Meredith, 


of a street scene in Douarnenez, may interest your readers owing to the sad 
condition of the inhabitants of the little Brittany port to-day. The sardine 





fisheries (employing some 600 to Soo boats before the migratory spirit 
developed in these waters), occurring from June 20th to December 6th, are 
over, and the nets are drying in the picturesque custom of the fisher-folk 
Trouble has arisen from the fact that the soldering of the tin boxes in which 
the sardines are preserved—one of the most profitable means of livelihood to 
the poor people—has been withdrawn from the “‘hands” and given to 
machinery. Douarnenez is about fifteen miles from Quimper.—FRANCES 
KEYZER. 














